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Four Outstanding Recent Books 














Christian Realities 
By ROBT. E. SPEER 
Price, $2.50 


Some of the chapter heads of this excellent new 
book are: ‘‘What is Christianity?’ ‘The Perils of 
Being a Christian’; “Life’s Simplicity and Com- 
plexity”; “Living in the Care and Will of God’; “The 
Meaning of the Gospel for the Individual’; ““An Ade- 
quate Gospel for the Need of the World”; “Areas 
Unclaimed for Christ.” And there are many other 
striking chapters dealing with the realities of Chris- 
tianity. In the confused state of the world, in which 
the church has become involved with great spiritual 
and intellectual disorder, it is stimulating and in- 
spiring to read this clear testimony of Dr. Speer. 
Here he tells us frankly what a Christian is and 
what he is for; what the church is and how it is to 
fulfill its mission; what marks the life of those whose 
passion is the will of God and whose work is the con- 
structive element in our tottering age. 


In the Steps of the Master 
By H. V. MORTON 
Price, $3.00 


Carries 24 full-page photographic illustrations, 
including 3 double spreads, and endpaper maps. 


With almost a magical pen the author in this truly 
delightful book transports us back through modern 
Palestine to the days of Christ, visiting those well- 
remembered scenes of lake and mountain and city 
made sacred by His presence, and following Him, in 
vivid and tender retrospect, along the pathway from 
starlit Bethlehem to Calvary and the dawn beyond. 
This is, indeed, an intensely interesting book for any 
reader who loves the Bible and is trying to follow 
“in the steps of the Master.” It is packed with in- 
cident, observation and interpretative comment, deeply 
spiritual, yet thoroughly live and modern in view- 
point. As the author views the ancient landmarks 
and localities connected with the birth of Christianity, 
he discourses upon their significance and recalls the 
events of which they are memorials. Transporting 
the reader back to the days of Christ, the book be- 
comes a delightful informal pilgrimage in His foot- 
steps. 





Thus Pray Ye 
By JAMES I. VANCE 
Price, $1.00 


It is indeed a privilege to present to our readers 
these excellent studies of the Lord’s Prayer as it is 
contained in Matthew 6:9 to 13, prepared by a min- 
ister who is recognized as one of America’s leading 
preachers and religious writers. Dr. Vance says this 
series of sermons was preached without any idea of 
publication. But he finally decided to publish them 
after many requests came to him to have them made 
into a book. He says, in his preface: ‘“‘The most ap- 
pealing of these requests came from the children in 
the Junior Department of the Sunday school, many 
of whom began to attend the morning worship in 
the church as a result of the interest aroused, and, 
under the encouragement of their superintendent, 
wrote briefs on the different petitions in the prayer.” 
Those who know Dr. Vance, through his preaching or 
by having read his books, will not be surprised at this 
result of these sermons. This book will serve splen- 
didly as source material for any person or group 
studying the subject of prayer. 


Ships of Pearl 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


Price, $1.75 


With this delightful new book, Dr. Boreham has 
again scored heavily. It is his twenty-ninth volume 
issued in the United States. It is truly astonishing 
that he is able to continue this remarkable work on 
such a high plane of excellence over so long a period. 
His books hold an honored place in literally thou- 
sands of libraries. This new volume, “Ships of 
Pearl,” takes its title from the lines: “His wayward 
thoughts, like ships of pearl, drift idly on a shore- 
less sea.”” The reader will be charmed with the first 
essay in the book, “The First Bride,” this being a 
discussion of Eve in Dr. Boreham’s own inimitable 
style. There are twenty-four such essays, each of 
which has its own particular charm and appeal. If 
you are not acquainted with Dr. Boreham’s writings, 
permit us to introduce them with this volume. If you 
are, you will need no urging. 
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promptly from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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You Are 
Cordially 
Invited 


To Attend the Formal 
Opening of 


OUR NEW 
BooK STORE 


In the Presbyterian Building 


6 and 8 North Sixth Street 
Richmond, Va. 


on 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
October 8, 9, 10, 1935 
® 


Every Presbyterian has more 
than an ordinary interest in this 
new store located on the ground 
floor of the building of the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, 


in Richmond. 


This is, indeed, the Religious 
Book Headquarters of our Church, 
and it affords to every Presbyterian 
the very best book and supply serv- 
ice available to them. 


All Presbyterians living outside 
of Richmond are invited to visit 
us and make our store their head- 
quarters while in the city or pass- 
ing through. 


In the meantime, if you cannot 
visit us, please send us your orders 
for books and supplies. The mail 
order department will serve you 
promptly. 


Cordially yours, 


PRESBYTERIAN 
COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 





— 





Some one has asked: 
are seventeen people voting in a 
meeting, what is a majority vote?” 


“If there 


A majority vote is any fraction 
over the half of the number vot- 
ing; that is, one over the half, if 
an even number is divided, or one- 
half over the half, if an odd number 
is divided. Therefore, if the num- 
ber voting is seventeen, nine is the 
majority. 
—o-—— 


This is the procedure when a vote 
is doubtful or lacks a majority. 
The Chair may say, “The Chair is 
in doubt. All in favor please stand 
and be counted. Please be seated.” 
(The secretary counts.) Then the 
Chair says, “Opposed please stand. 
Please be seated.” He then an- 
nounces the result of the vote. A 
member, as well as the Chair, has 
the right to call for a division of 
the vote. This is a demand for a 
rising vote, and the Chair then fol- 
lows the procedure as_ already 
stated. Only a majority vote is re- 
quired. 











Still the Greatest Mother 


Annual Roll Call 
November 11-28, 
1935 


























YOU SHOULD KNOW 


THAT 
FIRE-LIGHTNING-TORNADO and 
HAIL INSURANCE 


1S OBTAINABLE 


At Substantially Reduced Rates— 


With Easy Annual Premium Payment 
Pian 


Specialized Insurance with Full Legal Reserve 

Thousands of /—~ written for Churches, 
Manses, Schools, Homes and Furnishings; 
also Automobiles. 

Over 344 million dollars pxid in losses. 

Savings for P: licyholders instesa of Divi- 
dends for Stockholders 

No agents - Yon deal directly with Com- 
pany. 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY INVESTIGATING 
For information and rates, write the 


National Mutuat Cuurcn Insurance Co. 
(Presbyterian Department) 


Old Colony Building Chicago, Illinois 














Two Books of Exceptional Value 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
GALATIANS 
By George S. Duncan 
Price, $3.50 


Reviewed by Rev. John C. Siler, D. D., 
Fishersville, Va. 


This book will most certainly take 
its place among the outstanding and 
valuable commentaries on Galatians in 
the English language. It is one of the 

offatt series of New Testament com- 
mentaries, and, like its predecessors, is 
based on the Moffatt translation of the 
New Testament. Dr. Duncan argues 
convincingly for tHe early dating of 
Galatians, believing it to be the earliest 
of all the New Testament books. The 
commentary is sound and evangelical, 
as these quotations indicate: ‘‘Chris*’s 
soming was more than that of a prophe 
sent by God; it was the coming of God’s 
own Son.” “It is not as a Teacher that 
Paul thinks of Christ, but as a Re- 
deemer.”” Speaking of the arguments 
of Paul in the Epistle. he says, “His 
ultimate concern is not to establish a 
theological position, it is to save the 
souls of his converts.” This is not a 
technical, labored exposition of Gala- 
tians, but it is a plain, practical, under- 
standable interpretation that any 
thoughtful person can read with pleas- 
ure. 


A PRAYER BOOK FOR BOYS 
Compiled by Margaret Cropper 
Special Price, 50c 


A little volume very carefully pre- 
pared for the use of boys when they 
outgrow their first prayers. They may 
use it as introduction to ways of prayer 
which they will want to make their own 
as thev grow into a fuller Christian 
life. The prayers are grouped under 
such headings as “The Quiet Time, 
“In the Evening,” and “Prayers about 
Special Times and Things.” An ideal 
book for boys between the ages of eight 
and twelve vears of age. The original 
price was $1.00. 


Send orders to 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond,Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Records for Sunday School and Church 











SUNDAY SCHOOL RECORDS 


Mason’s Perfect Class Book 
Space is provided for recording attendance, offer- 
ings, birthdays and the names of parents. ‘The cut- 
leaf arrangement necessitates but one enrollment each 
year. Sample copy of this book sent free of charge 
ay examination. For 36 names, 5 cents, or 60 cents 
a dozen. 


Megginson’s Individual Record Card 

This card provides a system of credits for attend- 
ance, lesson study, contribution, Bible present, and 
church attendance. 1 cent each, or 75 cents per 100. 


Model Sunday-School Class Helps 
i Attendance Cards for teachers, 60 cents per 


Blue Attendance Cards for pupils, 60 cents per 100. 

Fiber Double-Pocket Envelopes for cards, 50 cents 
per dozen. 

Collection Envelopes, 50 cents per dozen. 

Class Report and Collection Envelopes, 40 cents per 
100; $3.50 per thousand. 

Class Report Slips, 35 cents per 100; $3.00 per 
thousand. 


Class Collection and Attendance 
Card Envelopes 


Designed to save buying two sets of envelopes. 
Contains three pockets, one for collection, one for 
cards of present pupils, and the other for those of 
absentees. 80 cents a dozen. 


Card Punches 
Strong nickel-plated steel, perforating round holes 
in four cards at one time. %-inch hole, 90 cents; 
fs-inch hole, $1.35. 





Meyer’s Paramount Teachers’ 
Class Book 
Provides attendance record for one year. No. 1, 
for 24 names, 60 cents a dozen. No. 2, for 48 names, 
10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen. 





Meig’s Star International Class Book 

Provides attendance record for one year. No. 1, 
for 14 names, 80 cents a dozen; No. 2, for 25 names, 
—_ a dozen; No. 3 for 56 to 224 names, 15 cents 
each. 


Meyer’s Primary Teacher’s Record 
Provides attendance records for one year. Only 
one enrollment per year is required. No. 1, for 150 
names, 25 cents each. 


Meyer’s Adult Phewn Record 


Only one enrollment per year required. No. 1, for 
150 names, 25 cents each. 


Meig's International Secretary’s Record 
N, cardboard covers, 65 cents. 


Ne Q, 22 classes (264 pupils), iar 00. 

No. 1, same size as No. O, cloth, $1.25. 

No. 2, from 25 to 60 classes (760 pupils), cloth, 
$1.50. 


Meyer’s S. S. ‘Secretary’ s Record 
No. 1, for 15 classes, 50 cents. 
No. 2, for 25 classes, 75 cents. 
No. 3, for 50 classes, $1.25. 





Ideal Secretary’s Record 
For small Sunday schools. Simplified and adapted 
to their special needs. (10 classes or less.) 30 cents. 


Write for prices on Loose Leaf Records and Card 
Index Files. 





CHURCH RECORDS AND FORMS 


Church Register 


Contains seven departments: (1) a Register of Pas- 
tors; (2) a Register of Elders; (3) a Register of 
Deacons ; (4) a Register of Communicants; (5) a Reg- 
ister of Baptisms; (6) a Register of Marriages; (7) 
a Register of Deaths. Price, $3.00. 


Minutes of Session 


Made in three sizes 


FO Of ES fee ee $2.00 
S Gules, B60 pees. ............4.-. eee eee 
4 quires, 320 pages ee ee 


Minutes of Session with Church Register 
2 quires, 160 pages LOA eee eee RE $4.00 





The Westminster Loose Leaf Church 
Register 

The Complete Church Register, new form edition, 
with loose leaf pages and canvas-covered board covers, 
slip lock permitting the insertion and extraction of 
leaves. Contains ten departments: Register of Pas- 
tors and Stated Supplies, Elders, Deacons and Trus- 
tees, Chronological Numbered Roll of Communicants, 
with Alphabetical Index, Roll of Infant Church Mem- 
bers or Baptized Children, Reserve Roll, Register of 
Marriages and Deaths. Red leather label, with name 
of church stamped in gold leaf, included on request. 


Price, $15.00. 
Additional Sheets 
Additional sheets and sheets for Chronological 
Record where desired, $3.50 per 100. Sheets for Min- 
utes of Session, $3.50 per 100. 


Statement Forms for Church Members 


A Reminder Form—on which the treasurer sends a 
tactful reminder of the needs of the church, and shows 
the standing of the member’s payments. 

May be used quarterly or at pleasure of treasurer. 
Per 100, 35e: per 1,000, $3.00. 








Send all orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark “Texas 






























































Survey Circulation 


Our anniversary year has been most encouraging. Every month has ‘shown a gain in circulation 
—even the hot summer months. 

Scores of churches have reported a gain of 25 per cent over last year, and many others have 
doubled their subscriptions. To all of these, we extend our appreciation and our congratulations. 

The contest, sponsored by the Woman’s Advisory Committee, added a large number of 100 per 
cent executive boards to the list, as shown by the report given in Montreat. ‘This should mean in- 
creased interest in the auxiliaries for the year. 

Church School officers and teachers are also finding The Survey an aid to their work. Requests 
for sample copies have been followed by subscrip‘ions. If your superintendent is not a Survey sub- 
scriber, tell him about the department of Religious Education and Publication and then ask us to send 
him a sample copy. It will be a real favor to hm and to your school. 

With these indications and the support of every friend of The Survey, we have every reason to 
look forward to the remainder of this year for the large increase in circulation that The Survey merits. 


Mrs. D. M. Mobley, of Vine Street Church, Birmingham, Alabama, writes that her church has 
a 100 per cent increase in subscriptions and a 100 per cent executive board. Few churches can show 
both of these. Congratulations to Vine Street Church and to those through whose efforts she has 
reached this high mark in Survey subscriptions. 
VERA HILL. 


















































NOW IS STUDY TIME 


FOREIGN MISSION STUDY BOOKS 


OFFICIAL BOOKS FOR ADULTS: 


That Other America. By John A. Mackay. Prices: Paper, 60c; cloth, $1.00. 

Christ for Latin America. By Egbert W. Smith. Price, 15c. (To be used in connection with 
That Other America.) 

Women Under the Southern Cross. By Margaret Ross Miller. Prices: Paper, 50c; cloth, $1.00. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Latin American Backgrounds. By Winifred Hulbert. Prices: Paper, 60c; cloth, $1.00. 
The Quest for Gold and God. By Winifred Hulbert. Price, 25c. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 


The Flying Boat. By Robert Norris McLean. Prices: Paper, 60c; cloth, $1.00. 
Mexican Journeys. By Alfred D. Heininger. Price, 25c. 


FOR JUNIORS 


Over the Mexican Border. (Leader’s Material.) By Mildred Hewitt and Margaret Loring Thomas. 
Prices: Paper, 75c; boards, $1.00. 


FOR PRIMARIES 
Around a Mexican Patio. By Ethel L. Smither. Prices: Paper, 75c; cloth, $1.00. 





Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Present Religious Conditions 


in Mexico 
By W. A. ROSS, Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico 


URING the Rotary Convention, a group of Chris- 

tian workers who live in and around Mexico 

City entertained about fifty of the delegates. We 
wanted to meet some Christian people from the States, 
and wanted them to get a better understanding of 
Christian Missions in the country. We all had a 
good time: it was of mutual benefit; they cheered our 
hearts and they, we hope, got some information. At 
any rate they had a multitude of questions to ask. 
No doubt these same questions are in the minds of all 
of you. It might be worth while to pass on some of 
these questions and answers. 

The surprise on the part of a great many that 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, are open, with 
their ministers functioning, made us realize that it has 
been impossible for the people of the United States 
to get a clear idea of the religious situation in Mexico. 
There are two states where the churches are all closed 
and the ministers of religion are driven out; there are 
two other states where the churches are open, but the 
ministers, while still allowed to live within their boun- 
daries, are not allowed to function. The laymen and 
lay-women are carrying the work on. There are left 
twenty-three states, one territory, and the Federal Dis- 
trict where the services in the churches have continued. 
The number of churches is limited, but the registered 
churches are open and the registered ministers are 
carrying on their work. 

One of the visitors said he was told before he left 
home that the socialistic teachings had been implanted 
in all of the schools in the country. It was brought 
out in reply to his question that there is radical teach- 
ing in some of the schools but not in all of them. 
Local conditions and local officials determine in large 
measure the kind of teaching. In some states there is 
little radical teaching; in others there is little else. 

Several phases of the present condition of and the 
future prospect for the evangelical church were dis- 
cussed. All of the missionaries sounded a note of vic- 
tory. God is working in and through His Church in 


Mexico, and that means triumph. In the evangelical 
conquest of Mexico the missionary from now on will 
have a secondary’ place. The laws of the country 
have placed restrictions on his work, but of that we 
are not complaining, since there is left enough to fill 
our hearts and hands with abundant labors. In fact 
it might be regarded as providential that these restric- 
tions have come. The responsibility for leadership now 
falls on the Mexicans, and it is high time that they 
assume this responsibility. And they are doing so. 
There are ever so many of them trained for it, and we 
thank God and are happy to take any place that may 
be assigned to us by the Church in Mexico. 

The question in the minds of our visitors as to what 
is left now for the missionaries to do brought up some 
very interesting remarks. Some of the Mission agen- 
cies at home are solving the problem by taking some 
of the missionaries home. As compared with a few 
years ago, there are not many missionaries left in the 
country. Some went home on their own accord on 
account of restrictions; some have been sent to other 
fields; some have been taken home on account of lim- 
ited finances; some whose work came to an end were 
taken home; others returned on account of broken 
health; and of course the age limit observed in all 
Mission agencies removed some. So the question as 
to what missionaries are now doing is answered by 
saying that a number of former missionaries are now 
not doing anything in Mexico: they are not in the 
country. But there are some left and their presence 
in the country in view of present conditions placed a 
question mark in the minds of some of our visitors. 
The question is quite reasonable and natural. Mis- 
sionary money is hard to raise; there are other coun- 
tries where no restrictions are placed on the work of the 
missionary; the Mexican Church is now a great fact 
and should care for itself. Why should missionaries re- 
main in Mexico? But here we are and our presence 
must be justified. 

With all the restrictions there are many things left 
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for the missionary. Preaching itself is not forbidden 
in the law; missionaries cannot be pastors of churches, 
nor perform ministerial functions, such as baptizing and 
celebrating the communion, but they are allowed under 
the law to preach and in many sections they do so. I 
know of one missionary who preaches on from one to 
seven days in the week, and that in the capital of the 
Republic. He has not a church of his own, but is in- 
vited by the Mexican pastors for these services. It 
might be called giving a “conference,” and it is called 
that, but it is nothing more than preaching the gospel. 
Others in different parts of the country are doing the 
same, and all within the law. In some places it is not 
done, because local conditions and local authorities 
make it either unwise or impossible. 

Another missionary has launched out on an entirely 
new work among the soldiers that are stationed for 
police purposes in camps along the highway. He has 
been engaged in this work now for over two years and 
officers and men have responded to the gospel appeal 
in a remarkable way. One could dwell at great length 
on this: everybody knows that the army still rules 
in Mexico, and yet when Mexico has given the im- 
pression to all the world that she is fighting religion, 
the very factor that rules the country is wide open to 
the gospel, and from generals down endorse the work, 
and men and officers by the hundreds have been 
reached. Mr. Taylor does not feel as if he had noth- 
ing to do. 

I know of three young women who have gone out 
into villages and have established their homes there 
and are giving themselves to the people in such a way 
that a new life is growing up—the new life in Christ. 
The three are in different sections of the country far 
removed from each other. All in tasks that would be 
coveted by any one who is earnestly longing to do a 
worthwhile work for God and men. I know of an- 
other missionary who came out as a teacher, and while 
still giving some classes is turning his special attention 
to the students in the government schools in the city 
where he lives. He has a student center, and in the 
short time that the work has been established the re- 
sults have shown that here is an almost untouched field 
of service. Others are giving full time to the train- 
ing of Christian workers. Some former teachers are 
now giving full time in the work in local churches or 
are doing cvangelistic work in the villages; others are 
preparing Christian literature. All are finding a task 
that is satisfying and fruitful. 

If all the missionaries should leave the country, the 
Church in Mexico would go on; it is now a great fac- 
tor in the life of the people and is a growing Church, 
but there is still a work for the missionaries and the 
Church is making use of them. It was pointed out 
that at the present time it is next to impossible to get 
new missionaries into the country. This places a 
heavier burden on those who are now in the country. 
But at the same time it does not necessarily mean that 
at no future time will missionaries be allowed to enter. 
The wave of nationalism in all the world will pass, and 
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then the bars in almost all countries now fencing out 
nationals of other countries will doubtless be removed. 

A Church controlled by the Mexicans means, of 
course, that the finances of the Church in large part are 
under Mexican control. Self-support has made great 
progress during recent years, and this automatically 
places the finances of the Church under Mexican con- 
trol, but money (not very much now), coming from 
the mother churches in the United States is admin- 
istered in large part by the Mexican Church. One 
Church is adopting the policy of leaving the entire 
responsibility of the work of the Church—government, 
support, and evangelism—with the churches in those 
sections where these are well established, using the 
money from the churches in the States for advanced 
work. Others are helping with an ever-decreasing 
amount the young churches that are organized in dif- 
ferent ecclesiastic entities throughout the country. These 
policies answer a question that was in the minds of 
several of our visitors. Are Missions done for in 
Mexico? By nomeans. The young churches still need 
help and the money sent to them will be multiplied 
an hundredfold. Then there are the great sections 
which have not been touched. The great task for the 
Missions now lies in that direction, and it is a task 
that would frighten the faint-hearted, but is an inspir- 
ing challenge to those who believe that God in Christ 
sends men of faith to exactly tasks like that, and con- 
quers. 

Here are some other questions: 

What should be the attitude of the United States 
toward the Mexican Government in her religious 
policy? Keep hands off. 

How much of a hold has Communism gotten on 
Mexico? There is a group of Communists in the coun- 
try and in government circles, but the group is not 
large and just at the present time seems to be losing its 
strength. 

What about the Catholic Church and her present ac- 
tivities? The Catholic Church is herself making some 
readjustments, and like the Protestant is attempting not 
only to hold her own in the face of opposition but make 
progress. 

Is there any way by which Catholics and Protestants 
can codperate? Up until now this has been impossible, 
but a few months ago, when the matter of radical teach- 
ing in the schools was to the front, Catholic and Prot- 
estants parents met in community groups and made 
common cause of opposition to these teachings. Here 
is one place where they see eye to eye. Here in our 
suburban village of Coyoacan, an unusual gathering of 
parents both Protestant and Catholic mct and made 
public protest against the proposals to teach atheism 
in the schools. 

What is the attitude of the Protestants toward the 
revolutionary movement in Mexico? During all the 
history of the revolution, since the beginning in 1910, 
the Protestants have been favorable to it. They have 
been fighting for the liberation of the masses of the 
people from religious, political, and social abuses. This 
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does not mean, of course, that the abuses that have at- 
tended the revoluticnary movement have met their ap- 
proval, but the movement is headed in the right direc- 
tion. These last phases, in their tendency toward Com- 
munism, are upstarts of a recent day and of course are 
to be condemned by everybody. These ideas are not 
native to the soil of Mexico but are brought in from 
the outside. This gives us hope that they will not be 
permanent phases of the new life which is coming to 


Mexico. And as a matter of fact, there are indications 
that the radical tendencies are on the wane. 

One of the visitors who had opportunity while here 
to get into the Mexican Evangelical Church life re- 
marked on the present spiritual atmosphere which pre- 
vails and on the evident signs of a new spiritual life 
in the country. The very conditions themselves have 
put the people on their knees and God is hearing their 
prayers. We call you to our side in this fellowship of 
prayer. 





Working for Bible in the Schools 


By J. P. McCALLIE, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


INCE my last article about the Bible in the Public 
S Schools of Chattanooga appeared in the Survey, 

Dr. Henry H. Sweets has asked me to tell about 
further progress in getting the Bible in the Schools 
of Hamilton County, of which Chattanooga is the 
county seat, and in Tennessee as a whole. Ten years 
ago I went before the State Board of Education and 
urged the appointment of a commission to study the 
whole question of Bible as an elective course in the 
Public Schools of the state. Governor Peay moved, 
that this be done and the resolution was unanimously 
passed, only to die in the hands of the commissioner 
because some Nashville lawyer told him such a course 
would be unconstitutional. I placed the matter before 
two Attorneys-General of the state, only to have one 
die before he could render a favorable opinion which 
he had told me orally, and the other be appointed to 
the Supreme Court of the state before he could do the 
same, although he assured me there was nothing un- 
constitutional about putting the Bible in the school 
curriculum as an elective. Some years later Attorney- 
General Smith rendered such a decision from which 
I quote a few passages: 


“I have no doubt, and it is my clear opinion and 
judgment, that neither the spirit nor the letter of 
the Constitution referred to would be violated by any 
state authorities by including the Bible in the regular 
course of study, either in the grammar school, high 
school, or university. 

“The Bible is a wonderful storehouse of knowledge; 
it is a work of literary art; not a phase of human 
life but is within its teachings. It is true that a study 
of it has a tendency to create a faith in God as the 
Supreme Being, and that it portrays Jesus Christ as 
having been the Son of God, and clothed with all 
God’s powers with respect to everything on earth and 
in Heaven. Whether it is a wholesome book for chil- 
dren to study is a matter of discretion with the school 
authorities. To put it in the course of study and per- 
mit the thousands of children to become acquainted 
with its principles, cannot possibly, in my opinion, 
constitute an offense against this clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

“There are similar provisions in the Federal Con- 
stitution (First Amendment), and for the same rea- 
sons they are not offended against by the proposal 
to have the Bible studied and taught in the schools.” 


Still nothing was done even after this favorable de- 
cision. I had my hands so full with the increasing 
problems of securing from eight to ten teachers of 
Bible in the Chattanooga schools and raising a budget 
of from $6,000 to $8,000 each year, with some 9,000 
children enrolled in Bible classes, that I let the mat- 
ter of trying to get it into the county schools pass by 
after one effort to secure it before the Hamilton County 
Board of Education. I recognized full well that many 
people felt is was an infringement of the great prin- 
ciple for which America has stood, namely, separation 
of church and state. I tried to make it plain that 
this effort was not contradictory to that principle, but 
was entirely in accord with it. The church or com- 
bined churches were not trying to get state funds or 
control the school system, but were trying to secure 
part of the learning time of their own children for a 
free elective course of Bible study for which the 
churches were willing to pay. It was never contem- 
plated by those who stood for this principle of separa- 
tion of church and state that it also involved separa- 
tion of education and moral training. The Bible is 
the great book of Jew, Catholic, and Protestant and 
its great truths can be inculcated, as an elective course, 
without controversy, if sufficient effort is made to do it. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association of Hamilton 
County last fall asked me to speak to them on the 
Bible in the public schools. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed by them asking the County Board of 
Education to permit Bible to be taught as an elective 
in the county schools, just as has been done so suc- 
cessfully for thirteen years in the Chattanooga schools. 
When this resolution was brought to the attention of 
the superintendent of the county schools, he stated that 
the State Board would have to act first, permitting Bible 
as an elective, before the Hamilton County Board could 
act. Again after ten years I presented the matter to 
the State Board of Education in May of this year. 
The Board did not meet in Nashville but in Cook- 
ville, and neither Dr. James I. Vance, to whom I had 
wired, nor I was able to present the matter in person. I 
had written out the following resolution and personally 
seen the chairman of the Board, Judge Sam 
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McAllester, of Chattanooga, who approved and 
promised to do his best to‘ get it adopted: 


“Be it resolved by the Tennessee State Board of 
Education that the Bible may be included in the 
curriculum of any County Board of Education in 
Tennessee as an elective subject for credit in secondary 
and high schools and taught in such manner and con- 
tent as each County Board may prescribe.” 


What they did do, practically unanimously, after 
considerable discussion was to adopt the following 
resolution: 


“That the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that Bible study may be placed in the high 
schools of the state as an elective, not to exceed 
credits of one unit, and that the Bible be taught with- 
out religious or denominational interpretation, be 
made the action of the Board.” 


Securing permission from the Chairman of the 
Hamilton County Board of Education, I presented 
the following resolution: 


“Be it resolved by the Hamilton County Board of 
Education that the Bible may be included in the cur- 
riculum of any Junior or Senior High School in Hamil- 
ton County as an elective subject for credit. The 
teachers and courses are to be selected by a Bible 
Study Committee for Hamilton County Schools, repre- 
senting the churches and the P. T. A. of Hamilton 
County and paid by that committee. In all matters 
of scholarship and discipline they will be subject to 
the principals of their schools and the Hamilton 
County Board of Education and Superintendent, and 
the Bible is to be taught in a non-denominational and 
non-controversial manner.” 


The resolution was adopted by a vote of four to one. 

We have finally succeeded in getting a Hamilton 
County Bible Study Committee organized and are 
working to get at least two teachers employed for this 
first year. We are praying that the Lord will send 
the right teachers, raise the funds, and open the schools. 
If it is His will that Bible be taught in these county 
schools we can rest assured He will bring it about. 
It has amazed'me how closed doors open up, the right 
teachers come forward, and funds are provided. All 
during this depression, the work has gone on un- 


abated in Chattanooga. I would have thought we 
would have to close down and dismiss teachers, but 
that has not happened. We have gone on faith and 
the teachers have joined us in this and God has honored 
our faith. Sacrifices have been made, but I believe 
these, too, honor God. I am praying definitely that 
God will raise up leaders in other places and get 
thousands upon thousands of children who would never 
otherwise get a chance even to hear the name of Christ 
except in an oath, to know his Word through the 
Bible in the public schools. Our last General As- 
sembly took the following action on this matter: 


“Of the 34,000,000 children of school age in the 
United States, approximately one-half are completely 
out of touch with religious training and character 
building of any kind. 

“The crime bill of the United States is about 
$12,000,000,000 a year or over $1,200,000 per hour; and 
the age at which the largest number of prisoners are 
incarcerated is nineteen years. 

“In view of the above facts, this Assembly urges 
upon our Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion, our Executive Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion, and the Diamond Jubilee Committee, that they 
coéperate in bringing to the attention of our ministers 
and Church membership plans for securing religious 
training of the unreached children of our Southland 
by means of elective Bible courses in the public school, 
Week-day Religious Education, Vacation Church 
Schools, Extension Sunday Schools and any other 
suitable means,” 


Our Diamond Jubilee Committee has taken action 
and a Committee of four has been appointed with Dr. 
D. T. Caldwell, representing the Religious Education 
Committee, Mrs. E. F. Horine, representing the Chris- 
tian Education Committee, Dr. P. H. Gwynn, Profes- 
sor of Religious Education at Davidson College, and 
J. P. McCallie, as Chairman, the last two representing 
the Diamond Jubilee Committee. This Bible Study 
Committee has in hand the matter of getting before our 
Church the best possible plans for bringing Bible in- 
struction to the underprivileged youth of our South- 
land, in order to carry out the General Assembly’s 
resolution. This Committee will welcome suggestions 
and advice from all who are interested in this great 
movement. 





We Could Have Better Church Services 


AM one who is glad when, from week to week, the 

time comes to go up to the house of God. Church- 

going is a settled habit with me, broken rarely and 
then only at the cost of feeling uncomfortably out of 
place. I do not hesitate to count myself a “regular 
attender,” with some accumulated experience as an ob- 
server of and participant in the prescribed services of 
public worship. 

Not boastfully, but as a simple matter of fact, I may 


add that nearly always I go to church expectantly and 
nearly always find pleasure and benefit in the services. 
For this a good minister, an efficient choir, and a 
friendly congregation of fellow-worshippers are largely 
responsible. It is not often that I go away disappointed 
or unhelped. 

Well-ordered services, conducted with thoughtful care 
and reverence, greatly appeal to me. I know what it 
is to thrill at a word well and fittingly spoken and to 
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feel an inner glow when something has been said or 
sung with particular appropriateness or in a particu- 
larly fine way. Nor am I ashamed to confess that 
such things have sometimes brought a moistness to my 
eyes, unbidden, but indicative, I take it, of my own 
touchableness. That much I may say for myself. 

Conversely, it must also be said, a church service 
that is crude, unreal and inefficient grates upon me. 
The atmosphere and mood of the hour are not always 
sufficient to overcome these obvious faults. If the 
minister, the choir and the congregation inspire the bet- 
ter effects, they one or all contribute also to the jarring 
notes. I cannot feel that the let-down, any more than 
the up-lift, is entirely of my own making. 

No: I am quite sure that my pew-fellows have some- 
thing to do with the general effect of the service. They 
mar it, for instance, by coming late and noisily, and, 
in some strange and subtle way, even by coming infre- 
quently and irregularly. The home-feel of the church, 
to which, I verily believe, much of my enjoyment and 
spiritual exaltation is due, depends mysteriously upon 
my meeting there from day to day the same folk, whom 
I come just to know as members with me of the family 
of God. It is good to see periodic additions to the 
family, but it is impossible to sense oneness with them 
unless thev are regularly there. Spasmodic attendance 
inevitably breaks the continuity and makes the psychic 
flow—or, in other words, the tie that binds—so much 
the less sure and effective. 

Atmospheric disturbance at church is caused also by 
the some-time attitudes of my fellows as they sit at 
ease in their pews. It is difficult to realize and pre- 
serve the sanctities of the place and the hour when 
there is a run of conversational chatter behind or be- 
side or before one; and I have this against some of 
my own fellow church-goers, that they do consider- 
able visiting with one another in the intervals of the 
church service. The opening moments, in particular, 
are often marred and somewhat spoiled by such chat- 
tering in the pews, which may be neighborly but as- 
suredly is not reverential. 

It came to pass on a certain Sunday that I went up 
to the house of God and took my accustomed seat, sev- 
eral minutes before the hour. At once I became con- 
scious of an animated conversation in the pew behind 
me, where two companionable women were talking in 
loud whispers about their week’s experiences. One of 
them had been putting up tomato pickles, and the other 
had had some social doings, and both had plans for 
next week. The organist came in and began to play, 
but the conversation continued, keyed up a bit, in fact, 
under cover of the organ. The minister and choir en- 
tered, but still the chatting behind me went on. Then 
the congregation, at the call of the minister, began to 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, and the 
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two women brought their exchanges to an end, in the 
nick of time. But it was very close connections. 


Attitudes during prayer are another factor in the 
making or marring of church services. One may not 
judge the mental attitudes of his fellows at such times, 
having enough to answer for as to his own; but one 
may at least suggest that a respectful attitude of body 
is proper and desirable. When the people around one 
do not give even that much obeisance before the throne 
of grace, there is an appreciable weakening in the wor- 
shipfulness of the service. I suspect that this is a 
too common failing in our Free churches. Because 
of it, some ministers feel it necessary to say, “Let us 
bow in prayer’; but many people do not bow, remain- 
ing bolt upright in their seats. Is it because we are 
a stiff-necked generation? 

“Let us pray,” or even the minister’s outstretched 
arms without a word of summons, ought to be enough 
to bring every worshipper, in normal fitness of body, 
to position with bowed head if not on bended knees. 
Nothing less seems to be a reverent attitude for those 
who come either as suppliants or as children giving 
thanks. There is something to be said, after all, for 
kneeling racks or benches in the pews, and though 
they are not a recognized item of United Church fur- 
niture, they would be a worth-while innovation if they 
would correct our present habits of sitting-up-and- 
looking-around-in-prayer-time. 

At risk of seeming captious, I venture to add that 
some of my fellow churchgoers would contribute not 
a little to the devotional atmosphere of the church and 
the general effect of the service if they were better 
listeners. Sometimes they look bored. It may not 
always be their fault, and one must be very charitable 
at this point, knowing so little of the circumstances 
or the background in any individual case. But it 
would help greatly in the cumulative effect of the aver- 
age church service if, somehow, more faces could be 
lighted up with signs of interested listening. We are 
all sinners in this respect, I fear me, and so we do 
hurt to one another. 


It has seemed to me that a very good piece of work 
for our Laymen’s Associations all over Canada would 
be to crusade in their local situations for better church 
services, pledging, to begin with, their own members 
and their families to (1) regular churchgoing, on time; 
(2) a reasonable rule of silence at church, recognizing 
the sanctities of place and hour; (3) reverent attitudes 
in prayer; and (4) attentive and receptive listening. 

I am not unaware that the people’s habits in all these 
respects are in considerable measure related: to and 
conditioned by what the minister does and how he does 
it. But that is another story—JoHN O. Pew in New 
Outlook, Toronto, Canada. 





OUR COVER PICTURE 
During the Foreign Mission Conference, the platform of the Montreat 
Auditorium was beautifully decorated by Mrs. C. E. Graham. Our front 
cover carries a picture of the decorations with their missionary message. 
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McAllester, of Chattanooga, who approved and 
promised to do his best to‘ get it adopted: 


“Be it resolved by the Tennessee State Board of 
Education that the Bible may be included in the 
curriculum of any County Board of Education in 
Tennessee as an elective subject for credit in secondary 
and high schools and taught in such manner and con- 
tent as each County Board may prescribe.” 


What they did do, practically unanimously, after 
considerable discussion was to adopt the following 
resolution: 


“That the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that Bible study may be placed in the high 
schools of the state as an elective, not to exceed 
credits of one unit, and that the Bible be taught with- 
out religious or denominational interpretation, be 
made the action of the Board.” 


Securing permission from the Chairman of the 
Hamilton County Board of Education, I presented 
the following resolution: 


“Be it resolved by the Hamilton County Board of 
Education that the Bible may be included in the cur- 
riculum of any Junior or Senior High School in Hamil- 
ton County as an elective subject for credit. The 
teachers and courses are to be selected by a Bible 
Study Committee for Hamilton County Schools, repre- 
senting the churches and the P. T. A. of Hamilton 
County and paid by that committee. In all matters 
of scholarship and discipline they will be subject to 
the principals of their schools and the Hamilton 
County Board of Education and Superintendent, and 
the Bible is to be taught in a non-denominational and 
non-controversial manner.” 


The resolution was adopted by a vote of four to one. 

We have finally succeeded in getting a Hamilton 
County Bible Study Committee organized and are 
working to get at least two teachers employed for this 
first year. We are praying that the Lord will send 
the right teachers, raise the funds, and open the schools. 
If it is His will that Bible be taught in these county 
schools we can rest assured He will bring it about. 
It has amazed 'me how closed doors open up, the right 
teachers come forward, and funds are provided. All 
during this depression, the work has gone on un- 


abated in Chattanooga. I would have thought we 
would have to close down and dismiss teachers, but 
that has not happened. We have gone on faith and 
the teachers have joined us in this and God has honored 
our faith. Sacrifices have been made, but I believe 
these, too, honor God. I am praying definitely that 
God will raise up leaders in other places and get 
thousands upon thousands of children who would never 
otherwise get a chance even to hear the name of Christ 
except in an oath, to know his Word through the 
Bible in the public schools. Our last General As- 
sembly took the following action on this matter: 


“Of the 34,000,000 children of school age in the 
United States, approximately one-half are completely 
out of touch with religious training and character 
building of any kind. 

“The crime bill of the United States is about 
$12,000,000,000 a year or over $1,200,000 per hour; and 
the age at which the largest number of prisoners are 
incarcerated is nineteen years. 

“In view of the above facts, this Assembly urges 
upon our Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion, our Executive Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion, and the Diamond Jubilee Committee, that they 
coéperate in bringing to the attention of our ministers 
and Church membership plans for securing religious 
training of the unreached children of our Southland 
by means of elective Bible courses in the public school, 
Week-day Religious Education, Vacation Church 
Schools, Extension Sunday Schools and any other 
suitable means.” 


Our Diamond Jubilee Committee has taken action 
and a Committee of four has been appointed with Dr. 
D. T. Caldwell, representing the Religious Education 
Committee, Mrs. E. F. Horine, representing the Chris- 
tian Education Committee, Dr. P. H. Gwynn, Profes- 
sor of Religious Education at Davidson College, and 
J. P. McCallie, as Chairman, the last two representing 
the Diamond Jubilee Committee. This Bible Study 
Committee has in hand the matter of getting before our 
Church the best possible plans for bringing Bible in- 
struction to the underprivileged youth of our South- 
land, in order to carry out the General Assembly’s 
resolution. This Committee will welcome suggestions 
and advice from all who are interested in this great 
movement. 





We Could Have Better Church Services 


AM one who is glad when, from week to week, the 

time comes to go up to the house of God. Church- 

going is a settled habit with me, broken rarely and 
then only at the cost of feeling uncomfortably out of 
place. I do not hesitate to count myself a “regular 
attender,” with some accumulated experience as an ob- 
server of and participant in the prescribed services of 
public worship. 

Not boastfully, but as a simple matter of fact, I may 


add that nearly always I go to church expectantly and 
nearly always find pleasure and benefit in the services. 
For this a good minister, an efficient choir, and a 
friendly congregation of fellow-worshippers are largely 
responsible. It is not often that I go away disappointed 
or unhelped. 

Well-ordered services, conducted with thoughtful care 
and reverence, greatly appeal to me. I know what it 
is to thrill at a word well and fittingly spoken and to 
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feel an inner glow when something has been said or 
sung with particular appropriateness or in a particu- 
larly fine way. Nor am I ashamed to confess that 
such things have sometimes brought a moistness to my 
eves, unbidden, but indicative, I take it, of my own 
touchableness. That much I may say for myself. 

Conversely, it must also be said, a church service 
that is crude, unreal and inefficient grates upon me. 
The atmosphere and mood of the hour are not always 
sufficient to overcome these obvious faults. If the 
minister, the choir and the congregation inspire the bet- 
ter effects, they one or all contribute also to the jarring 
notes. I cannot feel that the let-down, any more than 
the up-lift, is entirely of my own making. 

No: I am quite sure that my pew-fellows have some- 
thing to do with the general effect of the service. They 
mar it, for instance, by coming late and noisily, and, 
in some strange and subtle way, even by coming infre- 
quently and irregularly. The home-feel of the church, 
to which, I verily believe, much of my enjoyment and 
spiritual exaltation is due, depends mysteriously upon 
my meeting there from day to day the same folk, whom 
I come just to know as members with me of the family 
of God. It is good to see periodic additions to the 
family, but it is impossible to sense oneness with them 
unless thev are regularly there. Spasmodic attendance 
inevitably breaks the continuity and makes the psychic 
flow—or, in other words, the tie that binds—so much 
the less sure and effective. 

Atmospheric disturbance at church is caused also by 
the some-time attitudes of my fellows as they sit at 
ease in their pews. It is difficult to realize and pre- 
serve the sanctities of the place and the hour when 
there is a run of conversational chatter behind or be- 
side or before one; and I have this against some of 
my own fellow church-goers, that they do consider- 
able visiting with one another in the intervals of the 
church service. The opening moments, in particular, 
are often marred and somewhat spoiled by such chat- 
tering in the pews, which may be neighborly but as- 
suredly is not reverential. 

It came to pass on a certain Sunday that I went up 
to the house of God and took my accustomed seat, sev- 
eral minutes before the hour. At once I became con- 
scious of an animated conversation in the pew behind 
me, where two companionable women were talking in 
loud whispers about their week’s experiences. One of 
them had been putting up tomato pickles, and the other 
had had some social doings, and both had plans for 
next week. The organist came in and began to play, 
but the conversation continued, keyed up a bit, in fact, 
under cover of the organ. The minister and choir en- 
tered, but still the chatting behind me went on. Then 
the congregation, at the call of the minister, began to 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness, and the 
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two women brought their exchanges to an end, in the 
nick of time. But it was very close connections. 


Attitudes during prayer are another factor in the 
making or marring of church services. One may not 
judge the mental attitudes of his fellows at such times, 
having enough to answer for as to his own; but one 
may at least suggest that a respectful attitude of body 
is proper and desirable. When the people around one 
do not give even that much obeisance before the throne 
of grace, there is an appreciable weakening in the wor- 
shipfulness of the service. I suspect that this is a 
too common failing in our Free churches. Because 
of it, some ministers feel it necessary to say, “Let us 
bow in prayer’; but many people do not bow, remain- 
ing bolt upright in their seats. Is it because we are 
a stiff-necked generation? 

“Let us pray,” or even the minister’s outstretched 
arms without a word of summons, ought to be enough 
to bring every worshipper, in normal fitness of body, 
to position with bowed head if not on bended knees. 
Nothing less seems to be a reverent attitude for those 
who come either as suppliants or as children giving 
thanks. There is something to be said, after all, for 
kneeling racks or benches in the pews, and though 
they are not a recognized item of United Church fur- 
niture, they would be a worth-while innovation if they 
would correct our present habits of sitting-up-and- 
looking-around-in-prayer-time. 

At risk of seeming captious, I venture to add that 
some of my fellow churchgoers would contribute not 
a little to the devotional atmosphere of the church and 
the general effect of the service if they were better 
listeners. Sometimes they look bored. It may not 
always be their fault, and one must be very charitable 
at this point, knowing so little of the circumstances 
or the background in any individual case. But it 
would help greatly in the cumulative effect of the aver- 
age church service if, somehow, more faces could be 
lighted up with signs of interested listening. We are 
all sinners in this respect, I fear me, and so we do 
hurt to one another. 


It has seemed to me that a very good piece of work 
for our Laymen’s Associations all over Canada would 
be to crusade in their local situations for better church 
services, pledging, to begin with, their own members 
and their families to (1) regular churchgoing, on time; 
(2) a reasonable rule of silence at church, recognizing 
the sanctities of place and hour; (3) reverent attitudes 
in prayer; and (4) attentive and receptive listening. 

I am not unaware that the people’s habits in all these 
respects are in considerable measure related to and 
conditioned by what the minister does and how he does 
it. But that is another story—JoHN O. Pew in New 
Outlook, Toronto, Canada. 





OUR COVER PICTURE 
During the Foreign Mission Conference, the platform of the Montreat 
Auditorium was beautifully decorated by Mrs. C. E. Graham. Our front 
cover carries a picture of the decorations with their missionary message. 
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The Work of Relig 10usS Education 
at the inonkte 


Extracts from the Report 


Reorganization 


T WILL be recalled that the 1934 General Assem- 
bly retired Mr. R. E. Magill, Executive Secretary, 
after thirty-two years of most fruitful and efficient 

service to the Church, electing Dr. Edward D. Grant 
to succeed him as Executive Secretary of Publication, 
and changing the title of Dr. John L. Fairly from Co- 
ordinate Secretary of Religious Education to Execu- 
tive Secretary of Religious Education. To the Execu- 
tive Committee in Richmond was referred the question 
of division of work between these two Executive Secre- 
taries, which after a careful study of all responsibilities 
and administrative problems involved, agreed upen the 
following division: Dr. Fairly to be in charge of Cur- 
riculum, and Editor-in-Chief of periodicals; Dr. Grant 
to be in charge of the Business Department and to have 
full Promotional, Organizational, and Administrative 
responsibility in the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. On July 15, 1934, Dr. Grant accepted the As- 
sembly’s call to this new work, and on September 1 both 
he and Dr. Fairly took over their respective duties as 
outlined above. 


Review of Educational Work 

The Executive Committee is gratified at the progress 
reported in practically every phase of its educational 
program during the past year. It is encouraging to 
note that more and more the churches of our General 
Assembly are realizing the strategic place which edu- 
cation has in coping with the problems they are facing 
as they earnestly attempt to enlarge the boundaries of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

In the Department of Adult Work progress is marked 
in the direction of working out a more comprehensive 
program for the adult leaders of every phase of our 
Church’s life with special attention being given to the 
problem of men’s and women’s Bible classes, and the 
better training of church officers. 

In the Young People’s work, especially noteworthy 
is the organization of the Presbyterian young people 
into synodical and presbyterial leagues. Real impetus 
was given to this by the remarkably successful meeting 
of the Young People’s Council of the Assembly, held 
in Montreat, N, C., during the summer of 1934. Last 


year’s meeting proved so profitable that a meeting, 
combined with a Young People’s Conference of leaders, 
has been planned for the summer of 1935. It would 
seem that our young people are more and more becom- 
ing interested in our Presbyterian Church’s Program 
for its youth and are devoting themselves to the task of 
preparing themselves for, and carrying their full share 
of, Presbyterian church responsibilities. 

In our Children’s Work there is much room for 
encouragement. Throughout the Assembly there is a 
growing demand on the part of leaders of children’s 
groups for better training for the task imposed upon 
them, and a better knowledge of how to use the chil- 
dren’s material prepared especially for them by the 
editors and directors in Richmond. 

The whole question of preparirg teachers and lead- 
ers, who are competent to handle intelligently the 
Church’s educational program as a spiritual enterprise, 
has always been of supreme interest to the General As- 
sembly. It is widely recognized that only as our lay 
leadership are prepared to discharge their functions in 
a manner acceptable to the Church will we be able to 
produce for the Assembly an intelligent membership for 
today and a competent leadership for tomorrow. A 
careful examination of the detailed report of the De- 
partment of Leadership Training will impress one with 
the rapid strides being made, and the constructive at- 
tempt now on foot, to bring Leadership Training within 
easy reach of every congregation in our Assembly. 
While nothing will be permitted to interfere with the 
high type of work done in the past, or to reduce to a 
lower level the academic standards set for those who 
desire to qualify for these courses, the Assembly will 
be especially interested in the new curriculum being ar- 
ranged for that large body of Presbyterians deeply in- 
terested in the work of the Church, yet disinclined or 
unable to go through the period of intensive study 
which Leadership Training Courses of the higher level 
ordinarily require. 

Another department of the Religious Education and 
Publication Committee which is of wide service to a 
large number of churches throughout our General As- 
sembly is our Department of Country Church Work 
and Sunday-School Extension. A careful study of the 
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report of this Department will reveal something of the 
valuable work undertaken in surveying various sections 
of our Church with a view to discovering spiritually 
needy territories and opportunities for evangelistic em- 
phasis. This, combined with the constant program of 
training going on in the interest of equipping ministers 
and theological students to cope efficiently and effec- 
tively with small church problems, is deemed by this 
Executive Committee a real contribution to the General 
Assembly’s Educational Program. 


While the work of Sunday-School Extension in the 
old sense has been somewhat held in abeyance during 
these lean years, the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication has most generously as- 
sisted every newly-organized Sunday school to get on 
its feet by continuing to provide literature free, or at 
a minimum cost, until such time as the school is able 
to take care of itself. Constructive steps are at the 
same time being made to help schools and churches to 
come to self-support. It is confidently hoped that, 
as the income of the Committee enlarges in the years 
immediately ahead, we may once more be able to 
prosecute more vigorously the work of Sunday-School 
Extension in needy territories. With this in mind, the 
Executive Committee is at’ present studying carefully 
the problem with a view to working out some policy 
which may clearly differentiate this type of work ad- 
ministratively from that of the work of Home Mis- 
sions. 

Feeling the need of a better understanding in most 
parts of the Church of the total responsibility com- 
mitted to its care, the Executive Committee of Religious 


Education and Publication has during the past year ~ 


taken definite steps toward accomplishing this by con- 
ducting one-day conferences in various sections of our 
General Assembly. Unfortunately the work for which 
this Agency is responsible is so large, and has so many 
ramifications, that too few are now able to see it as 
a whole, or to understand its total place in our Church’s 
life. This Executive Committee, through its educa- 
tional program, touches every age-group and every or- 
ganization in our Assembly. We trust that as we at- 
tempt to present our work as a whole, without entering 
too greatly into the details of our departments, we may 
be able to give our work color and personality before 
the Church such as will command its unswerving loyalty 
and support. 

With regard to the editorial output of our Executive 
Committee, we would like to call the Assembly’s at- 
tention to some fundamental facts. It is the purpose 
of the Editorial Staff to make its material adequate to 
meet every need of the Church, every piece of literature 
being planned specifically with this in mind, whatever 
may be the age-group. The Editorial Staff confidently 
believes that the material is educationally sound, and 
to keep it so the editors give much time to a study of 
what is going on in the educational world that our 
Church may profit thereby. Only principles and meth- 
ods worthy of the high educational ideals of our Pres- 
byterian Church are employed by those creating our 
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teaching materials. Not only that, but our literature is 
Bible-centered and Christ-centered, and the content of 
the materials is true to the teachings of our Presby- 
terian Church. The whole Editorial Staff, including 
editors, lesson writers and editorial assistants, are un- 
reservedly committed to the promotion of the evangelical 
doctrines for which our Church stands, and which our 
General Assembly holds most dear. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 

1. That the General Assembly expresses its grati- 
tude to the pastors and congregations of our churches 
for the loyal support given to the Executive Committee 
of Religious Education and Publication, both in its 
business and benevolent departments during the past 
year. 

2. That every congregation, in view of the wide 
benevolent and educational responsibility placed upon 
the Committee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion by the General Assembly, be asked to place the 
work of this Committee on its benevolent budget for 
the full apportionment allotted to this cause. 

3. That every Sunday school be urged to observe 
Rally Day the first Sunday in October, 1935, or on the 
nearest convenient Sunday, with a view to stimulating 
greater interest in, and attendance upon, Presbyterian 
Sunday schools in every community within reach of a 
Presbyterian church. 

4. That the Rally Day offering in every Sunday 
school be reserved for, and sent to, the benevolent 
department of the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication in Richmond, in order to 
enable this Committee to carry on its educational and 
benevolent program unimpaired. 

5. That pastors, sessions, and leaders of the edu- 
cational work in every congregation be requested to 
study carefully the material issued by our Executive 
Committee of Religious Education for every age-group, 
bearing in mind always the particular needs of these 
groups, and selecting the literature which will enable 
them more nearly to meet those needs. 

6. That, since the General Assembly has estab- 
lished the Presbyterian Committee of Publication in 
Richmond, Va., with a branch in Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
as Service Agencies for the convenience of Presbyterian 
churches, Sunday schools, pastors, officers, and other 
church leaders, and since all profits which might accrue 
from the operation of these Agencies go back directly 
into the work of our Church, we urge all our pastors 


and people to patronize freely our Presbyterian Com- 


mittee of Publication in Richmond and Texarkana for 
Bibles, Catechism, Hymn Books, Sunday-school Lit- 
erature, Church Envelopes, and such other books or 
supplies as they or their churches may be in need of. 
7. . That every pastor undertake, in the interest of 
his congregation, to study carefully the Assembly’s 
Leadership Training program, with a view to selecting 
those courses which will best fit the needs of his teach- 
ers, church officers, parents, or older young people, mak- 
ing provision for the study of at least one of these in 
his church this year. 
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_ 8. That in recognition of the primacy of the Chris- 
tian home in the religious training of the children of 
our Church, sessions give increasing attention to the 
question of classes in parent education as part of their 
local Leadership Training program. 

9. That the Kentucky Mountain Young People’s 
Conference be approved as the financial objective of 
the Religious Education and Publication Committee 
for Young People during the year 1935-36. 

10. That Young People’s leaders be encouraged to 
study carefully the Kingdom Highways material with 
special emphasis upon the “Year Book” and the re- 
vised “Introduction.” 

11. That the third Sunday, May 18, 1936, be ob- 
served as Rural Life Sunday, and that it be not only 
a day of prayer for rural people, but a day of prepara- 
tion for the Diamond Jubilee, as recommended by this 
Assembly. An effort should be made to have a house- 
to-house visitation on May 11, or before that time, 
for the purpose of securing the attendance of all the 
people at church and Sunday school on Rural Life 
Sunday. 

12. That every church in the Assembly be re- 
quested to make an attempt to increase its Sunday- 
school enrollment, and, where conditions justify, en- 
deavor to establish and maintain one or more outposts 
as extension units of the congregation. 

13. That the book, Our Church and Adult Educa- 
tion, prepared especially for study and reading by L. 
J. Sherrill and J. E. Purcell (issued summer of 1935), 
be endorsed for study in every church, and that pastors 
be encouraged to see that it is presented in some way 
during the year to their congregations. 

14. That every pastor be urged to take the initiative 
in leading his church officers into a restudy of their 
responsibility as Presbyterian elders and deacons, using 
as a basis for this study the course prepared specially 
by the Committee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion for this purpose. 

15. That the General Assembly encourage every 
pastor with his men to study the program prepared for 
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Men’s Work by this Committee with the view of adapt- 
ing it to local needs. 


OVERTURES 

That overture No. 53 from the Presbytery of Holston 
asking that column be added to the statistical reports 
to the General Assembly, giving the number of Sunday 
schools maintained by each church, be answered in the 
negative. ' 

That overture No. 54 from the Presbytery of Louis- 
ville, asking for certain changes in the report blank, 
he answered in the negative. 

That overture No. 55 from the Presbytery of Mont- 
gomery, asking that the General Assembly direct the 
Committee on Religious Education and Publication to 
accredit, without examination, all ministers in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., to teach all courses in the De- 
partment of Leadership Training, be answered in the 
negative. 


RESOLUTION ON WEEK-Day RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Two facts stare the church of Jesus Christ in the 
face: 

1. Of the 34,000,000 children of school age in the 
United States approximately one-half are completely 
out of touch with religious training and character 
building of any kind. 

2. The crime bill of the United States is about 
$12,000,009,000 a year or over $1,200,000 per hour; 
and the age at which the largest number of prisoners 
are incarcerated is nineteen years. 

In view of the above facts this Assembly urge upon 
our Executive Committee of Christian Education, our 
Executive Committee of Religious Education, and the 
Diamond Jubilee Committee, that they codperate in 
bringing to the attention of our ministers and church 
membership plans for securing religious training of 
the unreached children of our Southland by means of 
elective Bible courses in the public school Week-Day 
Religious Education, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
Extension Sunday Schools, and any other suitable 
means. 





Sunday School at the San” 


NE of the most interesting Sunday schools in the 
country is the one lecated at the North Carolina 
Sanatorium. 

The teacher stands upon a platform and talks to a 
group of forty or fifty men and women. In addition, 
he is also talking to a group of several hundred other 
people. They are confined to their beds, but all of 
them have headphones and they are permitted to fol- 
low the lesson through the medium of the local broad- 
casting unit. 

Realizing what a great help a Sunday school would 
be to the patients at the Sanatorium, Mr. W. R. Kiger, 
of Mt. Airy, then an ambulatory patient, organized 
such a group in October, 1929. His call for an or- 
ganization meeting in the auditorium was answered by 


a small number of his fellow-patients, and the new 
Sunday school, one of the most unusual in the entire 
state, got under way. From that initial meeting the 
Sanatorium Sunday School has grown in size and in- 
fluence until it is now one of the institution’s most in- 
fluential and useful activities and is playing an im- 
portant role in the religious life of the community. 


HELD IN AUDITORIUM 


The auditorium, where the Sunday school is held, 
is directly above the patients’ large dining-room. It 
contains a broadcasting unit, a piano, a talking picture 
projection machine and a screen, for it is also used for 
the various and frequent programs given for the en- 
tertainment of the patients, nurses, physicians and local 
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employees. Plays and musical programs, both formal 
and informal, Saturday-night picture shows and Sun- 
day-evening religious services are all held there. 


Perhaps the first peculiarity of the Sanatorium Sun- 
day School to be noticed by the visitor is the fact that 
it is held extremely early. Probably at no other insti- 
tution is the Sunday-school service held at the early 
hour of 8:30 in the morning. ‘There is of course a 
reason for this. There are a number of patients who 
are allowed to be up for only an hour or so after 
breakfast, and by having the service begin early and 
end early a larger number are able to attend. 


The classes are taught by four members of the Sana- 
torium staff. On the first Sunday of the month, Mr. 
C. C. Moss, assistant cashier, is the teacher; on the 
second Sunday, Mr. F. L. Eubanks, cashier; on the 
‘hird Sunday, Mr. J. M. Gibson, editor of the Sana- 
vorium Sun; and on the fourth Sunday Dr. A. L. 
Ormond, physician in charge of men patients. These 
volunteer their services and on their appointed Sundays 
deliver appropriate messages. Each teacher has com- 
plete charge of everything on his morning to teach. 
He goes up to the auditorium early to see that the room 
is properly heated and ventilated, and he adjusts the 
broadcasting unit in order that the patients in their 
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rooms and wards may receive the benefit of the lesson 
through their headphones. 


SIMPLE BUT IMPRESSIVE SERVICES 

At the sound of the bell—which the teacher himself 
rings—the men and women patients who are able to 
attend leave their rooms and wards for half an hour 
or forty-five minutes of inspiring worship together. Per- 
haps the greatest difference between the Sunday school 
at the Sanatorium and the usual services elsewhere is 
the simple manner of the services there. Since patients 
are constantly being discharged, it is unnecessary to 
have any sort of record or roll-call. And there is no 
collection. 

The complete simplicity of these quiet services, held 
in the fresh, early hours of a Sabbath morning, is their 
greatest attraction and is unique in itself. There is 
little class distinction felt among the group who gather 
in the auditorium. There is, instead, a very close feel- 
ing of fellowship. They have in common the chief ob- 
jective of their lives; the desire to get well again and 
to return home and live normal lives with their families 
and friends. 

The attitude of the patients is surprisingly cheerful 
and optimistic, and I believe this hopeful fight to get 

(Continued on page 601) 





For the Lack of a Day 


By ARTHUR V. 


N THE dimness of the memories of the majority of 
those who read these words, there is probably a 
recollection of the story we learned in childhood’s 

days of how, for the lack of a single horseshoe nail, 
a great city was lost. Even we, as we write, cannot 
recall the lines in their completeness, yet we do recall 
that for the lack of a nail, a shoe was lost; for the lack 
of the shoe, a horse was lost; for the lack of the horse, 
a rider was lost; for the lack of the rider, a message 
was lost; for the lack of a message, a battle was lost; 
for the lack of the battle, a city was lost. All for the 
lack of a horseshoe nail! 

All who love America and the church are very much 
concerned with the preservation of the Christian Sab- 
bath as one of the foundation stones of religion and 
of the state. The Christian Sabbath and the “Ameri- 
can Sabbath” are used interchangeably by some, for 
the two have ever been so intertwined as to be in- 
separable. Yet what havoc could follow the lack in 
our American life and institutions of a day—the lack 
of the one day in seven which is most indispensable 
to the welfare of man! Let us consider some of the 
results that would follow the loss of the day. 

Whatever one’s attitude may be towards the Old 
Testament and towards the Mosaic law, the fact re- 
mains that Sabbath observance in all ages and gen- 
erations is inseparably joined to the Fourth Command- 
ment. After all other arguments in favor of one day’s 
Test in seven have been advanced, the highest and 
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most final is the fact that God Himself has com- 
manded it, and that this command is as binding in the 
New Testament dispensation as it was in the days be- 
fore Christ came. True, Christ enlarged upon the old 
conception and emphasized that the Sabbath is made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath, but he did not 
come to destroy the commandment. “Remember the 
Sabbath Day to keep it holy,” then, is as binding to- 
day as it ever was, and to lose the day, to allow the 
holy day to become a holiday, is to lose one of the 
most beneficent commands God has given to man. 

Yet to lose the Fourth Commandment is not the only 
loss that is sustained in the loss of the day. As, in, 
the loss of the nail, the shoe was lost; and in the loss 
of the shoe, the horse was lost; so, in the lack of a 
day, an obedience is lost also which is even more im- 
portant. To lose one command of the Almighty, to 
come to regard the Fourth Commandment as no longer 
binding upon us, is to lose the sense of the necessity of 
obedience to any of God’s laws; and, for the lack of 
a commandment, an obedience is lost. Not only in 
the realm of religion, but in all phases of ‘our modern 
life, we are feeling the great loss that the nation is sus- 
taining in the lack of a sense of the necessity of 
obedience to law. Parental authority, civil law, di- 
vine commands, all are affected by the loss of obedi- 
ence. The desecration of Sunday is always an indi- 
cation that the tide of obedience is at low ebb, as we 
see it in America today. Were it not for those who 
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still regard Sunday as God’s holy day, and were the 
lack of the day complete, even more keenly would we 
feel the absence of obedience to all law-—wmoral, civil, 
and religious. 


For the lack of obedience in the realm of the 
spiritual, however, a faith is lost. If you love me, 
says Jesus, you will keep my commandments. If you 
have faith in me at all, if you are willing ‘to “stake 
your all” upon me, if you will stay by me and my 
cause to the bitter end—cost what it may, if you really 
have faith in me and really love me, you will do the 
things I ask you to do. Then obedience is a ‘joy, and 
surrender a natural part of your way of life. Where 
there is no obedience to God and His divine com- 
mands, where men have given up their willingness to 
surrender and to obey, there is no faith, and for the 
lack of an obedience, a faith is lost. 


For the lack of a faith, a life is lost. As for the 
lack of a nail, a shoe was lost; for the lack of a shoe, 
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a horse was lost; for the lack of a horse, the rider was 
lost; and for the lack of a rider, the message was lost— 
so, for the lack of a day, a command is lost, for the 
lack of a command, an obedience is lost, for the lack 
of an obedience, a faith is lost, for the lack of a 
faith, a life is lost. There is no need of an argument 
to prove that the Christian life is dependent upon 
Christian faith, and that, when faith goes, the life 
itself, in its own individual religious experience and 
its contribution to humanity, is lost. Without faith 
it is impossible to please Him, and without faith it 
is impossible to make one’s life count for the things 
of the Kingdom. 

For the lack of a life, then, we must say, a nation 
is lost. For truly, if all the Christian men and women 
of America were lost to Christ, the downfall of the 
nation itself would be inevitable. It is the fact that 
America has been a Christian nation since its incep- 
tion that has been the most important cause of our na- 
tional greatnesss. 





The Lord's Acre Plan in a Rural Church 


By REV. A. N. LITTLEJOHN, Clio, S. C. 


URING the last few years, the financing of a 
D country church has been a very serious and dif- 
ficult problem. Money has been scarce with the 
farmer. In our Southern Presbyterian Church, with its 
large number of rural churches, there is a plan that 
has been put into practice by some of these rural 
churches which has proved successful. It will enable 
a church to contribute to the whole benevolent program 
of the Church as well as to local expenses. It is a 
better way to enlist the membership in putting into 
practice the principles of stewardship than to ask for 
cash pledges. This plan is used by a rural congrega- 
tion, of which the writer is pastor, and has ceased to 
} be an experiment, having become the plan for our 
church finance. This church is the Carolina Presby- 
terian Church of Little Rock, S. C., and it has a mem- 
bership of approximately one hundred and fifty-five 
members. The plan is the Lord’s Acre Plan. 

This plan was adopted by the congregation four 
years ago. Rev. P. D. Patrick, of Latta, S. C., met 
with the pastor and officers of the church and assisted 
in setting up the plan. The decision was to give the 
plan a trial. In the fall of the year there were eight 
bales of cotton brought in on Ingathering Day. We 
have been using this plan ever since. The next year 
the result was eight bales. The third year the officers 
set thirty-five acres as the goal in acreage to be pledged. 
When the canvass was completed, we were pleasantly 
surprised to find that a fraction over thirty-eight acres 
were pledged. In the fall the production of that acre- 
age was twenty bales for the church. Last year, which 
was the fourth year, there were only twenty-eight acres 
pledged for cotton planting because of limitation of 


acreage by the Government, and they yielded twenty- 
one bales. Thus the results of the experience reveal 
the financial returns. I feel sure when the officers 
meet to plan for the Every Member Canvass this year 
that this plan will again be used. 

The way we put the plan in operation is very sim- 
ple. The church does not furnish seed or fertilizer. 
The farmer furnishes everything. In the officers’ meet- 
ing we set a goal in acreage as we prepare for the Every 
Member Canvass. Every family in the church that 
farms is visited by the officers on the day of the canvass 
and is asked to pledge to plant a certain portion of 
ground in cotton for the church. Each family that 
pledges, of course, decid?s how much will be planted. 
I would like to say in passing that this canvass is not 
made on Sunday but during the week. The officers 
feel that is the time when it should be done. The 
pledge may be the planting in cotton of a fraction of 
an acre or an acre or more than an acre. If any one 
prefers to make a cash pledge, it is permitted. How- 
ever, we place the major emphasis on the pledging the 
planting of cotton for the church. It is wise to plant 
the same length of staple as much as possible, espe- 
cially where the yield of two families or more have to 
be combined to make a bale. We appoint two men 
to arrange for such combinations when necessary to 
make a bale. Our Ingathering Day is November 11. 
On that day, all who have planted cotton for the church 
are asked to bring the cotton to the church. In the 
morning we have an hour of worship in the church. 
A picnic dinner is served on the grounds, using the 
bales of cotton for tables. After dinner, the circles of 
the Auxiliary have displayed handiwork, canned goods, 
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etc., for sale. The cotton then is placed in the hands 
of the officers of the church to sell when they think 
it wise. 


SoME ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN 

It is practical—it works. It gives each farmer an 
opportunity to have a part in the support of the church 
and to put into practice the principles of stewardship. 
It is a plan that can be used by every farmer who so 
desires. It will enlist some who will not make a cash 
pledge but will make a pledge to plant cotton. It is 
such a fine way to give every family in the church 
the opportunity to contribute to the church. It is so 
simple and easy to set up. 


It commits one to the support of the church, In the 
spring the ground is set apart for this purpose. As 
the farmer visits this part of the farm, all through the 
year, he thinks of it as belonging to the church. When 
fall arrives and debts call for settlement, this cotton is 
kept separate. It has a way of binding a man that a 
cash pledge does not have. Of course a man can 
prove unfaithful here and not give it to the church, 
but it makes it harder for him to do that because all 
year the impression has been made on him that that is 
the Church’s cotton. 


It is a fine way to enlist the greatest number of 
families in the support of the rural church. I do not 
remember hearing a single criticism of the plan by any 
member of our church. It has a strong appeal to the 
Christian farmer. In the Every Member Canvass, there 
are those who are afraid to subscribe money because of 
the uncertainty of the financial return from the farm, 
but willingly make a pledge to plant a certain portion 
of ground in cotton for the Church. Where one is a 
tenant, there are doubtless a few landlords who would 
not permit him to make a pledge to plant some of the 
farm in cetton. Certainly any plan that leads a larger 
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number of families to share in the support of the church 
is a good plan. 

It gives the farmer a conscious recognition of God in 
his making a living. In thus setting apart some of the 
ground planted in cotton for the church, there is the 
acknowledgment of obligation to God. In the Old 
Testament, the farmer was to bring the first fruits to 
the house of the Lord. By this plan, the farmer brings 
the production of part of the farm to the house of the 
Lord. If he has the proper appreciation of the Lord’s 
Acre Plan, he will plant for this purpose some of the 
best of the land, and the area planted will be com- 
mensurate with his obligation. 


SOME THINGS TO BE EMPHASIZED IN USING THE PLAN 

Everyone should bring the cotton thus produced to 
the church. Our offerings should be brought to the 
church. It is on the church grounds that the cotton 
should be placed in the hands of the officers of the 
church. If this is not done, it will have a tendency to 
lessen the zeal and enthusiasm of others as well as to 
cause one to miss the joy of bringing it in. 

The church should hold to the planting of cotton. 
This gives a needed uniformity. It will be easier to 
keep it in operation. Cotton is the money crop of the 
cotton farmer. It has the advantage of keeping one 
definite project before the church. Cotton should be 
planted and nothing but cotton. Of course this has 
reference to cotton farmers. I believe the wisdom of 
this will be seen if any other plan is used also. 

I should like to say in closing that in the pledge of 
a certain portion of ground for cotton to be given the 
church, there should be the understanding that the 
farmer and his family are going to personally tend that 
ground. To hire some one to prepare the ground, plant 
the seed, cultivate and pick the cotton, will mean miss- 
ing the added joy of personal service in the plan. Where 
loving hands do this work, the day of Ingathering will 
vield greater happiness. 





Teaching the Bible in the Negro 
Schools of Chattanooga 


By MRS. GARNETT McMILLAN 


N CHATTANOOGA for a number of years the 
Bible has been taught as an elective in the white 
public schools. This work is financed by the evan- 

gelical churches and individuals, and by “love gifts” 
of the Parent-Teachers and the children themselves. 
But as the funds so raised are insufficient to pay the 
teachers adequate salaries, the work has never been 
extended to the Negro schools of the city. Many 
Negroes covet this privilege for their children, but be- 
ya of lack of means and leadership it has been denied 
them. 


In February, 1932, after a conference with two of 


the local Negro ministers, and in company with a 
woman of another denomination, a work was. begun in 
a small way in a little Baptist church in one of the 
thickly settled Negro communities of Chattanooga. It 
was begun by the organization of a Thursday after- 
noon union Bible class for the women living in their 
locality. 

When the two teachers arrived on that first day they 
found several Negro ministers present in addition to 
the women who were expected. At first they were all 
combined in one class, but later it was thought wise 
to separate the men and women, so for the remainder 
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of the year three or four young white ministerial stu- 
dents acted as teacher for the men’s class for different 
periods of time as circumstances dictated. 

On the day the class was first organized, when con- 
sulted as to the course of study they preferred, the 
women expressed a preference for the International 
Sunday-schoo! lessons, stating that most of them were 
Sunday-school teachers and had very little literature 
and no special preparation for teaching. When the 
men present said they also would like these lessons, 
that made it unanimous, so for the first year this course 
was taught: the ministers preaching to their congrega- 
tions and the women teaching their classes on the fol- 
lowing Sunday mornings what they had learned the 
previous Thursday afternoons. 

About this time a number of children began stopping 
at the church on their way home from school. A young 
woman who had been acting as pianist for some time 
and two others were secured as teachers, and these three 
gave their entire time to the organization of classes for 
the children. These classes grew apace in numbers 
and interest as the activities (consisting of handwork 
and memory work, choruses and Bible stories) were 
adapted to the needs of the children. 

The leaders were shortly confronted with another 
problem. Two religious sects, hearing of the progress 
of this undertaking, began work in the same commu- 
nity, and took away many who had been attending 
the classes. Instead of trying to win back the desert- 
ing recruits, the whole attention of the leaders was now 
centered on the children. These sects apparently did 
not care for the children, but the Bible teachers had 
long felt that the hope of this race lay in the children. 
They were attending in ever-increasing numbers, and it 
was possible to reach only a part of those who might 
have been touched in larger quarters and with better 
facilities, so it became evident that some location more 
commodious than this tiny church must be found imme- 
diately, yet this must be done without cost, as there 
were no funds and no way of raising any presented 
itself. Two blocks away was the Negro school build- 
ing which serves this district. This school had an en- 
rollment of around eleven hundred pupils, ranging from 
the lower grammar grades through the junior high. 

The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church was 
asked to secure an audience with the proper author- 
ities and undertake to secure the use of this building 
after school hours. He gladly did this, and received 
the whole-hearted endorsement of the Commissioner 
of Education after he learned that the teaching would 
be as nearly like that given in the white schools by 
the trained Bible teachers as the lay workers were able 
to make it. Here was another milestone passed, for 
now there was room for all who wished to come, and 
the workers were greatly encouraged by the enlarged 
scope of their efforts. 

From time to time forceful inspirational speakers 
were secured for special programs, including some out- 
standing missionaries who were home on furlough. 
Though the enrollment had jumped to one hundred 


October, 1935 


and twenty-five since removal to the school building, 
the leaders were greatly burdened by the thought of the 
thousand children in this one building alone who were 
not being reached. The teacher of Bible in the city 
high school solved this problem by suggesting that the 
Bible teacher in the white junior high school might 
be willing and able to help. Knowing this teacher to 
be a woman of deep evangelistic spirit, no time was lost 
in interviewing her and she has proven to be a God- 
given blessing to the work. Her love, her tact, and 
her genius for organization without killing the spirit 
has accomplished wonders. 

She brought with her twenty or more consecrated 
women whom she had been training for two years in 
a Bible class which she taught in the afternoon after 
school hours. With these reinforcements it was possi- 
ble to teach the entire Negro school at once on Tues- 
days, the only free time this teacher had off from her 
regular classes in the white schools. 

The principal of the Negro school and her teachers 
were deeply grateful and very happy over the interest 
of these consecrated women in their school and race, 
and they gave their hearty codperation in every way. 
First and of paramount importance as an impetus to 
the work, they turned over the chapel period on this 
day of each week to the Bible classes and rendered 
every assistance in every way that they themselves and 
their pupils could give. This was a marvelous accom- 
plishment; reaching the entire student body and the 
faculty at one time and without the loss of time and 
the confusion consequent upon the dismissal and re- 
assembling for the Bible classes. 

And this is the way so many were taught at once. 
The auditorium seats five hundred. This number was 
assembled there and the junior high school teacher 
taught them Bible stories, choruses, and memory work, 
the truths of which were pressed home to the hearts of 
the pupils by means of charts, pantomimes, and stere- 
opticon lectures. She used those most beautiful of all 
slides, Hofmann’s pictures of the life of Christ. While 
this forty-five-minute period was going on in the au- 
ditorium, the remaining children were being taught 
in the separate classrooms by the twenty or twenty-five 
assistant teachers. 

The training was truly intensive but then it was for 
only forty-five minutes one day of each week and the 
way those children drank it in was indeed an inspira- 
tion to those who taught them. 

In this entire study great emphasis was placed on 
the fundamental truths of salvation, but in such a sim- 
ple, appealing manner that even a child could under- 
stand them. They were drilled on assurance, as, for 
instance, I John 5:1; the fact of sin, Romans 3:23; 
the remedy for sin, Acts 16:31; and Isaiah 1:18, God’s 
invitation to accept the only remedy for sin and receive 
the guaranteed cure for sin, and other verses. 

At the close of school, last June, more than half of 
the student body made the Honor Roll. A banker 
friend donated enough of the Maryland Tract Society 
cards, “That the Son of God might be glorified,” to 
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give each member. Before these cards were distributed 
it was made perfectly clear that not one of them was 
to be signed until the children had taken ample time 
to consider them well and had prayed over their deci- 
sion in their home each day for a week; then if they 
felt that they wished to accept Christ as their Saviour 
they should sign and return the cards on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. At this time two hundred and seventy 
signed cards were handed in by the children to their 
Bible teachers. 


For several reasons the Bible teaching could not be 
carried on in this same school again this year except 
as the Negro school teachers did it themselves under 
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the occasional direction of the white junior high Bible 
teacher. The solicitations from not only the teachers 
of this school but from the mothers of the children as 
well were most earnest and importunate. At a recent 
public meeting, the principal of this school made a 
statement as to the marvelous change of the atmosphere 
Bible teaching had made in her school, and had 
wrought in the lives and conduct of the boys and girls, 
lessening the matter of discipline to such an extent that 
from being their hardest problem it had become almost 
the easiest one. She stated that as these pupils went 
on into the higher schools they made an effort to keep 
up with their records and had found that those stu- 


(Continued on page 601) 





The Family Reunion 


By LILLIAN CURTIS PAINTER 


O YOU belong to a large family that is scat- 
tered over many States? If so, do you get to- 
gether at times for a family reunion? ‘Those 

who have had this experience know the joy which 
comes from such an occasion. There’s much excitement 
as the smaller members are measured to see how they 
have grown since last time, and the older ones are 
looked over to see how much they have strengthened 
and developed. There’s fellowship and fun, a rich 
sharing of experience and checking up on one’s self 
and on each other in every family reunion. Best of 
all is just the joy of being together, the pride one feels 
in belonging to such a fine family, the responsibility 
which almost overpowers cne as he realizes his heritage 
and accepts it as a challenge to do greater things. It’s 
lots of fun to belong to a big family that holds reunions! 

Such a one is the family of the Young People’s Divi- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
They are scattered over seventeen synods, there are 
about 60,000 members. But once a year they hold a 
family reunion for a week in Montreat, N. C. It’s a 
great time of getting acquainted with new members, of 
renewing fellowship with old members, of measuring 
growth and development, of sensing responsibility, of 
accepting the challenge to make our family great in 
love and in service to God and man. 

The focal point for this reunion is the Young Peo- 
ple’s Council of the Assembly, a group composed of the 
presidents of the leagues of all the synods of the As- 
sembly. This Council was organized in 1931 for the 
purpose of planning and promoting the work of the 
young people of the Church. Each year since that time, 
with the exception of one year, it has met at Montreat 
during July, and each year it has grown in interest and 
usefulness. This past summer for the first time every 
branch of the family was represented at the reunion. 
That in itself was cause for thanksgiving. 

In addition to the Council members each synod was 
privileged to send a delegated group from the Council 


of the Synod’s League. This larger group, numbering 
125, formed the Young People’s Leadership Training 
School. Every member of the Council of the Young 
People’s League of the Synod of West Virginia was in 
attendance. They are to be congratulated on this splen- 
did record. 

Since returning home some of those who were at Mon- 
treat have tried to express what this week meant to 
them. Here are sentences from some of the family let- 
ters: 

“My heart beats with joy every time I think of my 
wonderful visit to Montreat this summer, and of the 
lovely Christian friendships that were begun there.” 

“Tt is difficult for me to express the personal value 
derived from my two years at Montreat. They have 
meant more to me than I could ever put into words, 
and I don’t think I would care to put it into writing 
anyway.” 

“T was so new that I felt my duty was to listen, 
and I certainly absorbed some priceless things. I hope 
and believe that with the wonderful instruction re- 
ceived at Montreat for a foundation, with God’s help 
and the codperation of the young people, we can make 
this a successful year. Thank you for the marvelous 
week.” 

“T would not trade my experiences on the Council 
for anything. It greatly deepened my spiritual experi- 
ence and taught me the great power of prayer.” 

“T didn’t know anyone could grow so much in so 
short a time as I did those glorious Montreat days— 
like the Morning Glories in my garden.” 

In the office in Richmond the staff joins the others 
of the family in thanking God for those Montreat days 
and prays that we may’prove worthy of the privileges 
which were ours that week, that we may continue to 
pray for each other and for our common task, and that 
we may accept the challenges which were felt when 
the family was together. 














The Young People's Week at Montreat 


every synod was represented at the meeting of the 
Young People’s Council of the Assembly which 
was held in Montreat, July 10-17, 1935. In addition 
to the Council members, each synod was privileged to 
send a delegated group from the Council of the Synod’s 
League. This larger group numbering 125 formed the 
Young People’s Leadership Training School. Every 
member of the Council of the Young People’s League 
of the Synod of West Virginia was in attendance. 
They are to be congratulated on this excellent record. 
The work of the week was planned to meet the needs 
of synod’s and presbytery’s league officers. Each day 
the program began with a worship service planned and 
conducted by the young people under the guidance of 
Miss Orene McIlwain. A class on Organization in 
Assembly, Synod, and Presbytery was taught by Mrs. 
W. L. Painter; another on the Science of Leadership, 
by Dr. Roswell C. Long. The class periods were fol- 
lowed by discussion groups which met for two hours 
each day. ‘These groups were: 


Planning a Program of Personal Religious Living, 
led by Miss Clarabel Williams. 

Helping Other Young People to Be Christian, led 
by Rev. A. R. Batchelor. 

Working to Solve the Liquor Problem, led by Mr. 
S. J. Patterson, Jr. 

Preparing for Marriage and Home Life, led by 
Mrs. W. A. Turner. 


Being Christian in Our Present Economic Order, 
led by Dr. J. J. Murray. 


be the first time in the history of our Church, 


Providing a Constructive Use of Leisure Time, led 
by Rev. J. O. Mann. 

The afternoons were free for recreation and special 
meetings. 

Each evening the young people joined with the Lead- 
ership School in the vesper services led by Dr. H. W. 
DuBose. This was followed by a special young peo- 
ple’s vesper led by one of the discussion groups. The 
evening recreation hour was in charge of Miss Anne 
VanDevanter and Mr. S. J. Patterson. 

The entire work of the week was under the able 
direction of Dr. J. J. Murray, assisted by Mrs. W. A. 
Turner and Mrs. W. L. Painter. 

All sessions of the Young People’s Council of the 
Assembly were presided over by the president, Mr. 
Yandell Page, of Kentucky. Mr. Robert Stewart, of 
Alabama, was the efficient secretary. ‘There was a 
growing realization of the power of prayer throughout 
the week. The Council always took time to pray be- 
fore they planned. ‘The closing consecration service 
which was built around the findings of the various 
discussion groups was in charge of the earnest presi- 
dent, Mr. Page. 

The Council elected the following officers: 

President, John D. Moseley, Texas. 
Vice-President, Watson Street, Alabama. 
Secretary, Archie Sproul, Virginia. 

All the work of the week was built around the theme, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” The dele- 
gates returned home better equipped for service and 
determined to work with Christ in this great task of 
having his will done “in earth as it is in heaven.” 





Efficiency Conference in Birmingham Presbytery 
By WILBURTON KERR 


HE Council of the Young People’s League of the 
Birmingham Presbytery held its Annual Effi- 
ciency Conference at the South Highland Pres- 

byterian Church. This conference is one of the high 
spots in the year, when the new council meets together 
for the first time for supper and an evening of study 
of the various phases of work for the new year. 

A most delightful supper was served by the adult 
advisers of the districts in the presbytery, after which 
the evening discussion was opened with Catherine Bin- 
zel, president, leading the devotional. 

Mrs. Louis J. Yelanjian, Director of Religious Edu- 
cation in the presbyterial, made a talk on the organi- 
zation of the young people built around the Church’s 
program, bringing out the work of each department and 
each chairman. Under the department of Spiritual Life 
and Evangelism came the enthusiastic plans for the 
award of the Church Seal to be given to the local so- 
ciety accomplishing most in this department. 


Mr. Jack McMichael led a discussion on duties of 
the district chairmen and how the work in the various 
districts could be carried on more effectively by def- 
inite planning of all projects, by rallies, and by more 


visiting and contact with leaders by means of telephone, 
etc. 

It was announced that each chairman should turn 
in a report of his work at each council meeting to be 
placed in the file of the league. The meeting dates 
for the council meetings were set for Thursday of the 
first week of the last month of each quarter of the 
Church year. 

Plans were discussed for the state conference of the 
Young People to be held at Shocco Springs. It is also 
hoped that the council can arrange to send the Chair- 
man of Home Missions on a visit to the Stillman In- 
stitute this year. An endeavor is to be made to hold 
more Vacation Bible Schools this year. 

The financial condition of the presbytery was brought 
up in an effort to collect more contingent fees from 
local societies. This is a fee of 10c per member in 
the local societies paid into the presbytery for the va- 
rious expenses that arise in the presbytery. ‘Through 
special efforts of the council it is hoped that the finan- 
cial condition of the presbytery can be bettered and the 
necessary expenses met with more ease. 

The meeting was then dismissed with much enthus- 
iasm expressed by all over the coming year’s work. 
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Walking with the Master 


(This pageant illustrating Kingdom Highways, adapted from Book No. 5, was arranged by Mrs. C. E. 
Dorsey and presented at Montreat, N. C., by the girls of the Collegiate Home.) 


(Standing in a semi-circle, Highway Chairmen, seven 
in number, dressed in appropriate costumes, hold col- 
ored “highways,” made of crepe paper of different col- 
ors, ten or twelve inches wide, leading to a lighted cross 
which stands in the center of the stage at the rear. A 
chorus of ten to twelve voices is concealed in the choir 
loft.) 

TRAVELER (enters from side, dresscd in traveling 
costume): I have journeyed far in quest of a high- 
way, which leads upward and onward to higher and 
better things [ perplexed], but I have lost my way and 
I know not which way to go. [Looking at her left 
sees Highway No. 1.| Oh! look, here is an attractive 
highway. I wonder if this can be the one for which 
I have been looking? 


First CHAIRMAN: This is the Highway of Life 
Enrichment. It leads through scenery so great that 
the souls of men expand in response to its greatness. 
It winds its way amidst great things. As young people 
travel this highway they come face to face with God 
and his glory. He talks with them and they walk 
with Him. In such grandeur souls grow great. A 
radiance is in their faces. There is a striking resem- 
blance to Him who walks with them. As they go the 
number grows until, at the end of the highway, a 
great host which no man can number stands in the 
presence of the King. 


“To them that seek Him, He is All, 
To them that find Him, He is All in All.” 


TRAVELER: This is just what I have been seeking. 
Gladly will I follow this highway. (Sing first verse 
and chorus of “Open My Eyes That I May See.”) 


(Chorus sings one verse of “Follow the Gleam.”’) 

TRAVELER: But, look! Here is another Highway. 
Would you tell me, please, where it leads? 

SECOND CHAIRMAN: This Highway leads Beyond 
the Seas. It winds its ways to and fro from the dwell- 
ing places of men. An ever-increasing number of fol- 
lowers from more and more distant lands walk to- 
gether, pledging allegiance to the King, until they 
reach the City of God where every race and color is 
represented. Those who travel this Highway live joy- 
ously as they hear the Master say, “As the Father sent 
me, even so send I you.” 

TRAVELER: What shall I say? I am sure I should 
find joy and peace along this highway. (Sing first verse 
of “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.’”’) 

(Chorus of voices sings one verse and chorus of “O 
Zion, Haste.”’) 

TRAVELER (moving in front of another highway) : 
Still another highway beckons. I wonder where it 
goes? 

Tuirp CHairMAN: This is the Highway of the 
Kingdom which winds its way Into the Homeland. 


Over the highest mountains, across the sandy deserts, 
and beyond the level prairies into the hills beyond, it 
goes. Where men sin and need salvation, where there 
are ignorance and need for teaching, where there are 
suffering and need for kindness, there the Kingdom 
of God needs to be built, and there this highway runs. 
The Master is walking this highway, and He is calling 
youth to walk this highway with Him. 

TRAVELER: Oh! What glorious things I am seeing 
and hearing. No longer need I lose my way. (Sings 
first verse of “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee.’’) 

(Chorus of voices sings, “Where He Leads Me, I 
Will Follow.’’ ) 

TRAVELER: Another highway, leading, I am sure, 
to some other wonderful place. 

FourTH CHAIRMAN: Yes, this is the Highway of 
Enlistment and Training which winds its way by the 
many vocations of life. Walking this highway you 
may learn the many ways your life can be used. Along 
this highway there are those who lead and guide, and 
teach and train. The voice of this highway always 
speaks the same message, “God has a plan for every 
life; He has a plan for you.” 

TRAVELER: 


“O Thou who dost the vision send 
And give to each his task, 

And with the task sufficient strength, 
Show us Thy will we ask; 

Give us a conscience bold and good, 
Give us a purpose true, 

That it may be our highest joy 

Our Father’s work to do.’’* 


(Chorus of voices sings first verse and chorus of 
“The Call of Christ.” ) 

TRAVELER (still advancing): Highways, alluring 
and charming, lie ahead. Shall we explore them and 
find still more interesting things? 

FirtH CHAIRMAN: This is the Highway of Learn- 
ing. On every hand this highway of the Kingdom re- 
veals glorious riches to the travelers who would train 
in God’s Word and would follow the Master in daily 
living. This highway has ever been trod by those who 
would serve the King. The call comes to youth to walk 
this Highway of Learning that they, too, may serve the 
King. What is youth’s answer? 

TRAVELER sings (Tune: Just As I Am): 


“Just as I am, young, strong, and free, 
To be the best that I can be 

For truth and righteousness and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come.” 


(Chorus of voices sings, “Now in the Days of 
Youth.’’) 

TRAVELER (continuing to next highway): Tell me, 
please, the purpose of this highway. 


*From Worship and Song. Copyright, The Pilgrim 
Press. Used by permission. 
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SrxtH CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this highway 
is to help us to be faithful Stewards of the King. Faith- 
ful stewardship is making the right use of all that God 
has given us. This is the highway on which rich gifts 
may be gained, but gifts which must be used wisely. 
The traveler’s joy will depend on the choice he makes 
and the use which he makes of this highway. The 
greatest joy comes to him who chooses the best and 
gives the best to his choice. 


TRAVELER: My heart is so full. I have received 
so much from Him. What shall I give in return? 
Sings (Tune: St. Andrews): 
“We give Thee but Thine own, 
Whate’er the gift may be, 
All that we have is Thine alone, 
A trust, O Lord, from Thee.” 


(Chorus of voices sings, “What Will You Give to 
Jesus?” or “Give of Your Best to the Master.’”) 

TRAVELER: And still another highway beckons me. 
I wonder what it has to offer? 

SEVENTH CHAIRMAN: This is the Highway of 
Comradeship. There is laughter and joy along this 
highway. The sun breaks through over and over again. 
It is a walk of friends, happy and true. The friend- 
ship of each for the other is lit by the radiance of 
friendship with the Master who walks this highway, 
too. Along this highway many have need; many stand 
with outstretched hands. The Church asks for the 
talents of the passerby; the Community seeks his serv- 
ice; the World begs his love. Would youth like to 
travel this highway with the King? 

TRAVELER: Oh, yes, to be sure. Let me give you 
youth’s answer. (Sings second verse of “I Would Be 
True.’’) 

(Chorus of voices sings, “O Jesus, I Have Prom- 
ised.”’) 

SPIRIT OF THE CHURCH (dressed in long white robe, 
enters from the rear as the chorus sings and stands 
on an elevated stand with outstretched hand on the 
cross while she speaks): ‘Highways have allurements 
and loveliness and charm. Stretching out into the un- 
known they beckon and call. Follow them and they 
lead to places of interest and beauty. Each turn in 
the highway reveals distant mountain peaks, quaint vil- 
lages, beautiful waterfalls, and lovely sunsets. Along 
these highways men go to search for and to find new 
truths; to carry strength and succor to men in need; 
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to seek and to discover an atmosphere in which to grow 
strong and great.” 

(TRAVELER passes on slowly, goes on platform, and 
approaches the cross.) 

(Spirit of the Church continues.) 


“Every youth has a Quest to make 

For life is the King’s Highway; 

And a joyous heart is the script to take 
On the road to Everyday. 


“Every youth has his gifts to guard 
As he fares to a far-off goal, 

A body pure, a mind unmarred, 
And the light of a lovely soul. 


“Every youth has a task of his own, 
For the Father has planned it so, 
He seeks the way and He alone 
Can show him the path to go. 


“Every youth has a loving Guide 

From the vale to the mountain crest, 
For the Unseen Friend who walks beside 
Is the WAY and the END of the QUEST.” 


(TRAVELER AND HicHwAy CHAIRMAN knecl directly 
in front of the cross.) 
SPIRIT OF THF CHURCH: 


“I worked for men,” my Lord will say, 

When we meet at the end of the King’s highway; 

“J walked with the beggar along the road, 

I kissed the bondsman stung by the goad, 

I bore my half of the porter’s load. 

And what did you do,’ my Lord will say, 

“As you traveled along the King’s highway?” 
—From My Lord and I by Rospert DAVIEs. 


(HicHwAy CHAIRMAN AND TRAVELER, with faces 
uplifted towards the cross, sing, “Take My Life and 
Let It Be.’’) 

Mizpah Benediction. 

(Traveler wears traveling suit; Spirit of the Church, 
long white cheese-cloth robe; Chairman of Life En- 
richment, carries a Bible and wears a choir robe; 
Chairman of Beyond the Seas, dresses in foreign cos- 
tume; Chairman of Into the Homeland, an Indian cos- 
tume; Chairman of Enlistment and Training, a cap 
and gown; Chairman of Learning, a graduation dress 
and holds a diploma; Chairman of Stewardship, a 
street dress and carries a money bag; Chairman. of 
Comradeship, wears a flowered organdte dress and has 
a large cluster of flowers in her arm.) 
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ag Will Send the Heart Instead” 


By MILDRED WELCH 


and as the men went out into the warm spring 

night, one of them, the head of a large whole- 
sale house, said to his friend, the superintendent of 
the city schools, “It is a beautiful evening, Jim, come 
drive out the road with me a bit and see my apple 
orchard by moonlight.” 

“There’s nothing I’d like better, Bob,” replied the 
other as he got into the car. They drove for a while 
in friendly silence, each occupied with his own 
thoughts, until at last Kennedy, the school man, said, 
“Bob, you made an enthusiastic plea back there for 
our church’s going into the Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
campaign. I voted for it—mostly because you did, 
and partly because I am always for any forward move- 
ment. I like that saying of David Livingstone’s, “Amy- 
where, if only it be forward!’ But I confess I have 
never been very enthusiastic, and now I’d like to get 
your point of view.” 

“Just a moment, Jim, and you shall have it. Here 
we are at the place where I often come to sit and look 
and think. We'll talk while we watch that young 
moon there shining down on these apple trees in full 
bloom. The Old Book has a word for it that is better 
than any poem, ‘For lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone. The flowers appear in the earth and 
the time of the singing of birds is come.’ But now, 
about the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. I do seem, as 
you say, to have grown suddenly enthusiastic about 
it. I agree that until.just lately my attitude has been 
the same as yours—that since our Church leaders and 
the General Assembly have all said that it is the 
Church’s great unfinished task and that there can be 
no real advance until it has been completed—then 
loyalty demands that every man fall into line. And, 
like you, I believe in going forward at all costs. For 
these reasons, when we were first asked to subscribe 
to the Three Million Dollar Fund for launching the 
enterprise, I put down quite a generous sum, as I 
thought, and then later on I made a second subscrip- 
tion. But I admit that the thing never came very 
close to me personally, until— 

“Just a month or so ago, my boy Fred, who is a 
senior in high school, went fishing with me one Satur- 
day. He is a quiet, shy lad, fond of reading and 
study, but we are good pals, I am glad to say. While 
we sat on the river bank eating our lunch, he pulled 


ge meeting of the board of deacons was over, 


a piece of paper out of his pocket and said, ‘Dad, 
I had to read something for English class the other 
day, which I think you’d like, so I copied it out for 
you. Here it is, Froissart’s description of the death 
of Robert Bruce.’ He turned a flashlight on the paper 
and read: 


It fortuned that King Robert of Scotland was right 
sore aged and feeble: for he was greatly charged with 
the great sickness, so that there was no way with 
him but death. And when he felt that his end drew 
near, he sent for such barons and lords of his realm 
as he trusted best, and shewed them how there was 
no remedy with him, but he must needs leave this 
transitory life. Then he called to him the gentle 
knight, Sir William Douglas, and said before all the 
lords, “Sir William, my dear friend, ye know well that 
I have had much ado in my days to uphold and sus- 
tain the right of this realm; and when I had most 
ado, I made a solemn vow the which was, if I might 
achieve and make an end of all my wars,.so that I 
might once have brought this realm in rest and 
peace, then I promised in my mind to have gone and 
warred on Christ’s enemies, adversaries te our Chris- 
tian faith. To this purpose mine heart hath ever in- 
tended but our Lord would not consent thereto. And 
since it is so that my body cannot go, nor achieve that 
my heart desireth, I will send the heart instead of 
the body, to accomplish mine avow. I will that as 
soon as I am trespassed out of this world, that ye 
take my heart out of my body and embalm it, and 
take of my treasure as ye shall think sufficient for 
that enterprise, both for yourself and such company 
as ye will take with you, and present my heart to the 
Holy Sepulchre where our Lord lay, seeing my body 
cannot come there. And, wheresoever ye come, let it 
be known how ye carry with you the heart of King 
Robert of Scotland at his instance and desire to be 
presented to the Holy Sepulchre.” 


“*That was great, wasn’t it, Dad?’ said my boy. 
I thought it was, and I have carried the little story 
with me ever since. That is what is responsible for my 
enthusiasm, Jim. You see, when I was a lad like 
my boy and your boy, I had dreams, too, dreams of 
things I wanted to do when I became a man—great 
things, noble things—not merely getting rich. I, too, 
wanted to ‘war against Christ’s enemies,’ to carry His 
messages and to have a hand in doing His work in 
the world. You understand, Jim, for I’m sure you 
have had them, too. I suppose all girls and boys 
do, only for most of us they seem to fade out in the 
light of our common days. Well, I went to college, 
and afterwards there seemed nothing special I was 
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fitted. for except to come into the wholesale business 
with my uncle. I have been successful, I have made 
money, I have a happy home—but I’ve never been 
able to forget:those dreams of my boyhood. Deep down 
in my heart there’s a wistful longing that I might 
have done something more with my life than just 
being a successful business man. But now,” he lifted 
his head, and in the moonlight his friend saw the shin- 
ing of his eyes, “this old, old tale of Robert Bruce’s 
heart has come to comfort me. I could not, or at least 
I did not send my body on Christ’s errands, but now 
at last, like Robert of ‘Scotland, I can and will send 
my heart instead. That is why the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund appeals to me, for when, with the money I make 
here, I am helping missionaries in Africa and China 
and South America and our ministers here at home to 
give their whole hearts and lives to warring against 
Christ’s enemies, without their being burdened with 
anxiety for the future—why then I feel that I have 
sent the heart of Robert Graham, business man, to the 
very places where they are fighting, and that I am 
there, too. Just a fancy, you may say, but it gives 
this ‘old man a lot of joy to think of the adventures on 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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which he can send his heart while he himself works 
on at home.” 


“Good for you, Bob,” Jim Kennedy grasped his 
friend’s hand. “But you are not going to corner that 
tale of the heart of Robert Bruce all for yourself. 
I’m no good at quoting the Bible, but isn’t there a 
verse which runs something like this, ‘And it shall 
come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh ... and your old men 
shall dream dreams’? Since our bodies cannot go, if 
we really send our hearts on the errands of Christ, 
it might not be too late, even yet, for us to fulfill some 
of those dreams of our boyhood.” 


“Strange, isn’t it?” said the other, “that just when 
our way of life seemed falling into the sere and yellow 
leaf, that spring, God’s own spring should stir in us 
once more. Do you see what it means, Jim? The 
winter is past—for us! The rain is over and gone— 
for us! ‘He restoreth my soul’—and I’m just now 
taking it in. But come, man, we had better snatch a 
little sleep, for there will be work, and plenty of it, 
for those who ‘send their hearts instead.’ ” 





For Secretaries of Christian Education and 


Ministerial Relief 


Ff COURSE, you are going to do everything in 
@) your power to make 100 per cent on your Record 
of Work blanks as a Jubilee Year Gift. You 
will be reading the new Friendly Guide and Blue Book 
—and last but by no means least, you will be making 
your plans for the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief. 
October is not a bit too early for you to be making 
plans. Like the Wise Men of the East, you will be 
on your way to Bethlehem, long before the dawning of 
Christmas Day. Here are a few suggestions: 

Early in October, send a card to Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., asking that the 
printed list of Christmas materials prepared for this 
year be sent to you. From this make a selection of 
that which can be effectively used in your own con- 
gregation. Set it as your goal for this year that every 
.man, woman, and child in your congregation is going 
to know about the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief. 
That you may be able to do this in an interesting and 
enthusiastic way, we will furnish a new set of Three- 


Minute Talks for every department of the Sunday 
school. Ask the help of the Secretary of Religious 
Education in your auxiliary in selecting a group of 
young people, both boys and girls, who can give these 
talks. Get them together and coach them. Then make 
your plans, so that, beginning with the first Sunday in 
December, through Christmas music, posters, pictures, 
and stories, the Joy Gift will be the one thing upper- 
most in your church life. 

Get some one to make a list of your church members 
and of friends of the congregation who will be away 
at the Christmas season on business or travel and write 
them beforehand that they, too, may be represented by 
their gifts at your Christmas festival. There will be 
members of the Home Circle who will do some of the 
writing for you, as well as make the Christmas Joy 
Gift stockings—but you will want to be making your 
plans far ahead in order to insure that there will be a 
Joy Gift made by every member of your church. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—September 1, 1934......... $30,090.16 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—September 1, 1935......... 


Decrease for five months 


Total decrease from all sources 


Increase from other sources .. 
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Che Fellowship of Praver 


Day by day, 
Dear Lord, of Thee three things I pray: 
To see Thee more clearly, 
Love Thee more dearly, 
Follow Thee more nearly, 
Day by day. 
—Richard of Chichester (1197—1253). 


If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my 
holy day; and catl the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable; and shalt 
honor him, not doing thine own way, nor finding thy own pleasure, nor speaking thine 
own words: 

Then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father, for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.—Isaiah 58:13, 14. 


THe DEEPEST LIFE OF SUNDAY 


‘There is always a happy surprise when a life can come into association with 
another, a deeper and more perfect life. 

“But if we are to know this life in its inmost depths, we must not be satisfied 
to stand on the shore and wander on the boundary of the Kingdom of God, heedful 
only lest we overstep the limits. The word for us is, ‘Launch out into the deep!’ 
Only as we travel far out from the shore shall we see how the life of God is 
mirrored in His holy day, and shall understand what amazing prospects, what novel 
ways, are opened up from the Sabbath into our working existence. A Sunday makes 
us great only if its meaning is grasped by us in its profound reality and its religious 
claims. A pettily imagined, comfortably upholstered Sunday will make us Philistines. 

“We, as guests of God, will be led by Him into the fulness of the divine riches 
and into those secret rooms in which the Holy Spirit works, and from which the 
life of His holy church proceeds. He is concerned about us, for He knows us and 
understands that the manifold occupations of the week keep our soul’s gaze fixed 
upon the ground, and prevent us from looking up to the heights. Therefore He 
has placed the Sunday of His rest amidst the unrest of our days. ‘Lift up thine 
eyes to the hills, from whence cometh thy help!’ We sometimes go among the moun- 
tains and from their clear air we seek to draw strength for our narrow affairs of 
the week. But God calls our souls to the high places of Sunday, and in these we 
find health and joy. 

“We require another life than that of our busy hands and noisy lips, for these 
alone would be poor and miserable. Our working day is hard, and on its path thorns 
and thistles have ever grown. But between these working times stands always that 
day which should be for us a last fragment and a sungleam from the Paradise 
that closed its gates against us, but will open them again because the Son of God 
has died for men. 

“Yet the Lord’s day is a creative pause and at its close there rises within us the 
ardent longing: What can I do for Thee, O my mighty Lord? All this day long 
I have beheld Thy beauty, and now the day is far spent. I would carry tidings of 
Thee into the world and summon all peoples to taste and see how gracious Thou 
art. I have sat as a guest at Thy table, and as the six days go on, I shall be think- 
ing eagerly of the return. But just because Thou in Thy greatness art incomprehen- 
sible to me alone, I will tell all the others to come. No one of all whom Thou 
hast invited ought to keep away. 

“The week days are given us that in them we may labor for the rest of the one 
eternal day; that we may pass through them as through mists and clouds into the 
one shining Sabbath which has a dawn but not an evening.”-—From The Day Is 
Thine by Virctt REDLICH. 


Prayer Topics on Page 601 
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Three Books Which Have Altered the 


Course of History 


(Abridved from article, “The Bible in a Modern Age” by T. F. Gullixon, President of Luther Seminary, in 


Christian Education Magazine.) 


66 HREE books have altered the course of his- 

+ tory above all others: The Bible, The Origin 

of Species, and Capitalism.” Some weeks 

ago, a syndicated article in a Sunday magazine sec- 

tion, carried this sentence. We need not know whether 

the scholastic standing of the university professor 

quoted challenges attention—the words themselves 
should bring us to pause. 

The Bible has altered the course of history. Who 
shall deny that statement if he has any knowledge 
of what the coming of the Word of God to one people 
of one racial group after another, has meant? 

Darwin’s Origin of Species has altered the course 
of history. Who has watched the trends in thinking, 
in living, in education and business, in philosophy 
and in religion, and will deny this? And who will say 
that the bottom is yet at hand in that deep curve to- 
ward godlessness and animalism? 


In Capitalism, says Prof. Niel Carothers, of Lehigh 
University, “Marx presented the first complete expla- 
nation of economic evolution; predicted many of the 
results of a mechanized industry, and offered a definite 
program for the destruction of Capitalism. Disciples 
have spread his gospel until Marxian socialism is the 
only religion of millions who cannot understand a 
paragraph in all that Marx wrote.” World history 
today registers a wide curve due to the ideas pro- 
pounded by Karl Marx. China records it, India 
records it, South Africa knows it, Russia fosters it, 
Europe trembles as the indicator swings. Every large 
city in America senses its constant pressure. 

These streams of influence from three books press- 
ing, bending, turning the course of history, have turned 
current history into a whirlpool of seething, dashing 
turmoil in thought. 

Should some insist that Biblical faith, its conse- 
quences and ideals, have no place or prospect in the 
life of tomorrow as it comes from the matrix of to- 
day, permit me to present the words of Secretary 
Wallace in his book, Statesmanship and Religion: 

“The classical economists, most orthodox scientists, 
and the majority of practical business men question 
whether human nature can be changed. I think it 
can be changed because it has been changed many 
times in the past. 

“If the Christian religion is to help human nature 
to find the light, it must furnish the spiritually hun- 
gry people with something which is truer and more 
compelling than the dog-eat-dog philosophy of the 
classical economists and the biological scientists. 

“Neither socialism nor communism meets the reali- 
ties of human nature as I sense them. They deal in 
the dry bones of the ‘economic man’ and I crave in 


addition the flesh and blood and spirit of the re- 
ligious and artistic man.” 


Should we suggest that Darwin’s books and Marx’s 
books are not nice associates for the Bible or its peo- 
ple and seek to withdraw our limp leather editions 
from the maddening whirl? Never! That Bible, the 
Word of God, is no stranger to fire and sword, to 
clashing opinions. It worked its way by segments 
and detached parts through the life of Nero’s day, 
touching hearts in the despot’s palace, in the slave 
markets, and through all the social strata between. 
Its influence, the fellowship established by it, lived 
when the Roman Empire was dead. It was heard on 
Mars Hill in Athens, though sophists cried at the 
preacher, ‘““What would this babbler say?”—and was 
heard again when the voices of these scoffers were 
stilled in death. 


It caught the attention of Germanic paganism by 
the oak of Geismar, it reached the hearts of the Angles 
and Saxons who stayed at home on the Danish penin- 
sula. It drove, little by little, the wild paganism out 
of the hearts of Viking cousins to the Norman con- 
querors and set church bells instead of battle cries to 
ringing, all round the Baltic. 


In a later day when chained by pope and priest in 
the seclusion of the monasteries, it was caught by the 
spirit winds of heaven, leaf by leaf, as it came from 
Gutenberg’s presses in Luther’s translation and was 
wafted all over Germany. He made the prophets, 
evangelists, apostles to speak in the tongue of common 
man, and they spoke to the heart. It was so in all 
the countries of the north. 


Limp leather is a nice binding, but it is not sym- 
bolic of where the Bible has gone to win its victories, 
nor of the Bible’s place in the troubled present. Into 
the seething mass which is our modern day, let us 
hurl the Word of God, remembering that the finger- 
prints of heroes are on it, the blood prints of martyrs, 
ancient and modern, hallowing its pages, remember- 
ing where it has been and the victories it is winning 
today in the ends of the earth. 

What can the Bible do in, this modern age? It can 
answer the age-old questions of human mind and con- 
science: “If a man die shall he live again?” “O 
that I knew where I might find him!” 


The Bible can translate the human unit, lead him 
out of the land of the shadow of death to the high 
plains of Christian faith, redemption, and happy liv- 
ing. At the heart of its complete message is He, to 
whom all the prophets give witness that, through His 
Name, whosoever believeth in Him, shall receive re- 
mission of sins. 
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Prayer Topics 


THANKSGIVING—For the gift of the Sabbath day—that day which not only 
brings us rest from our work and peace from the week’s distractions, but 
which brings, too, a foretaste of that eternal Day, when the will of the 

Father will be done on earth even as it is now done in heaven. 

CoNFEsSsION—That we have so often treated this day of Thine as a common 
thing, and so often used it for our own earthly ends. Forgive us, too, that 
we, for the gratification of our own selfish desires, so often make it impos- 
sible for our fellowmen to enjoy the day of rest which the Father intended 
all men to have. Forgive us, O Father, and help us to be different. 

INTERCESSION—For all the millions of our fellowmen to whom Sunday is only 
another day of labor or a holiday to be spent in amusement and dissipation. 

For all Christians as individual members of our own churches, that we may 
each be inspired to carry into the six days of the week, in conscious and 
unconscious influence, the message of a day dropped from Eternity into 


Time. 


For our country and for the President and those in places of authority, that 
they may be guided by the Spirit of God, to seek the ways of peace and 
righteousness, that a new day may dawn for America and for the world. 





Sunday School at the “San” 
(Continued from page 588) 


well is greatly helped and encouraged by the quiet in- 
spiration received at the Sunday-schvol services. 


INSPIRATION FOR ALL 

With the aid of their headphones and the local broad- 
casting unit, the bed patients also receive inspiration 
and comfort from the lessons. The pleasure they re- 
ceive was expressed by a bed patient who, in an article 
in the Sanatorium Sun, wrote: 

“Many things we once thought rather foolish have 
proven to be ‘wisdom’s ways’—and the other way 
around. Now we’re going to Sunday school in bed and 
appreciating it probably more than we ever did when 
we could put on our “Sunday clothes’ and sally forth 
to church on a Sunday morning. 

“When the teacher in the auditorium announces the 
opening hymn to be sung and we, who are confined to 
our beds, hear the first notes of the piano, well, it’s 
almost like being right there; and we find ourselves 


wanting to join in the singing, too. That feeling of 
being one of the crowd stays with us as we listen to the 
Scripture reading, the prayers, the lesson taught, and 
on through to the benediction. Then the folks start 
talking and moving out of the hall. The broadcasting 
unit is cut off-—and we come to ourselves, still lying in 
bed in the same old place, but we have that ‘good sort 
of feeling’ that going to Sunday school always brings 
when you go sure enough. And—well, don’t we?” 

The installation of the local broadcasting unit a few 
years ago was certainly a great help to the thousands 
of persons who go to the Sanatorium for a few months, 
a year, or longer to regain their health. 

Spiritual food is necessary for the growth of the 
spiritual mind. For this growth the Sanatorium Sun- 
day School furnishes the best type of food. 

—KateE LitTtteE, in The State. 
Used by permission. 





Teaching the Bible in the Negro Schools of Chattanooga 
(Continued from page 591) 


dents who took Bible in the classes last year and had 
become Christians were the ones who were making 
enviable records for themselves in their school life. 
Many of the women who taught in the above-mentioned 
school (the West Main Street Negro school) not hav- 
Ing satisfactory means of transportation to reach the 
school again this year taught in two others, having 
an enrollment of about eleven hundred each, but the 
work was not so well organized nor taught on such 
an extensive scale. In fact, only a part of the chil- 
dren could be reached, but even so the work done was 
well worth while as almost one hundred of the pupils 
confessed Christ and joined the churches of their faith. 
True knowledge of the Word of God and the plan 
of salvation is the finest known solution for the prob- 


lems of our day and, even if there were not a much 
greater reason for this work, this alone would amply 
justify the undertaking. Many Chattanoogans are now 
interested in having Miss Evelyn Scott, of Texas, a 
former missionary to the Soudan, come here this fall 
and take the Bible classes in the Negro high schools, 
and organize the Christian lay teachers from the dif- 
ferent churches who volunteer to teach under her direc- 
tion in the elementary Negro schools. Part of the 
money for Miss Scott’s support has been subscribed, 
and it is hoped that the balance will be forthcoming 
shortly. A training school for these volunteers was 
conducted during July at the Chattanooga Bible Insti- 
tute. It was very fine and most practical. Those who 
failed to attend missed a great blessing. 
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The Secretary of Stewardship 


By HENRY H. SWEETS 





Rev. B. K. Tenney, D. D. 


S CHAIRMAN of the Committee of Stewardship 
and Finance of the General Assembly, I take 
very great pleasure in announcing to the Church 

that Rev. B. K. Tenney, D. D., now Secretary of 
Synod’s Causes of the Synod of Texas, has accepted 
the call of the Committee to become Secretary of Stew- 
ardship of the General Assembly. Dr. Tenney was 
born on a farm near Turnersville, Texas, March 19, 
1889. He was one of ten children in the home and 
received careful training and loving guidance. He 
attended the public schools as often as he could be 
spared from the duties of the farm, and in January, 
1906, entered Daniel Baker College. Time and again 
he had to drop out to earn money to complete his 
course but graduated from that institution in 1913. 
He then entered Austin Theological Seminary and was 
graduated in 1916. He was ordained by the Presby- 


tery of Brownwood in June, 1916, and accepted the 
call as pastor of the Comanche Presbyterian Church, 
which he had served during the senior year of the 
Seminary. 


In January, 1918, he became pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Barstow, in the Presbytery of El 
Paso, where he remained for six years, during all of 
which time he also supplied the church at Van Horn 
and for part of the time the church at Toyah. In 
November, 1923, he accepted a call to the church at 
Mercedes in the Presbytery of Western Texas, where 
he remained until September, 1926, when he became 
the executive officer for the Synod of Texas. 


Dr. Tenney comes to this work with very thorough 
preparation and with broad experience. Immediately 
after his ordination, he became a member of the Stew- 
ardship Committee of the Presbytery of Brownwood. 
He continued as a member of this committee and ac- 
tive in the work in the Presbytery of El Paso and of 
Western Texas. For about six years he was the Re- 
cording Secretary of the Stewardship Committee of the 
Synod of Texas. 


As Executive Secretary of the Causes of the Synod 
of Texas, he became the servant of the synod in a 
very wide way, his work including Stewardship, 
Synod’s Home Missions, Schools and Colleges, Pres- 
byterian Student Work, and for the past five years 
the work of Evangelism. For eight years Dr. Tenney 
assisted in setting up the program for the general 
conferences at Kerrville, and for the past three years 
he has been co-director of the Young People’s Con- 
ference at that Texas Presbyterian center. 


In order to prepare himself more thoroughly for 
the details connected with the financial operations of 
the synod and of its institutions, Dr. Tenney took a 
course in auditing and accounting, which has given 
him a clear understanding of professional audits and 
has qualified him more thoroughly for the many varied 
details of the work. 

In October, 1918, he was married to Miss Elise Rea, 
who had been reared on a farm in Hamilton County 
and who was a graduate of the Texas Woman’s Col- 
lege. They have two sons, fifteen and ten. 

The Church is calling Dr. Tenney to a broad and 

(Continued on page 614) 
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A Record of a Continent's Soul 


(Reprint from the Nashville Banner, May 26, 1935) 
THAT OTHER AMERICA. By John A, Mackay. 214 pp. New York City. 
Friendship Press. Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00 
Reviewed by Rev. H. Kerr Taytor, D. D. 


HE title of this book is arresting. It suggests 
aloofness, unconcern, little acquaintance with the 
life that lies below our nation, stretching all the 

way from the Gulf and Rio Grande down across the 
equator to Cape Horn and the Falkland Islands. It 
might also suggest, and does, that there is a large 
amount of corporate and political life, of race and 
trade and literature and art, quite diverse from that 
which they themselves are disposed to speak of as 
“Yanquilandia,” (Yankee land). And Latin America 
is of a mind to be quite diverse from our own America. 

I opened this book after a long hard day. It was 
late in the evening; the title of the book attracted me, 
and I read the first page. By midnight I was half 
through and eager for the rest. Listen to this: ‘For 
this America [ours] to become aware of the responsi- 
bilities devolving upon her because there is another 
that bears the family name would signify an event 
quite as momentous as the discovery of the Western 
world by Columbus.” And this, “It is possible, with 
two languages, to journey and make oneself under- 
stood, and carry on whatever mission one desires, all 
the way from northern Canada to southern Chile, 
spanning in doing so the chief habitable spaces be- 
tween the Arctic and Antarctic zones. What similar 
stretch of territory offers a parallel to this? How 
privileged the position of this continent, as a poten- 
tial sphere for real understanding and fellowship be- 
tween peoples, and for the propagation of spiritual 
ideas, compared with that obtaining in the multilingual 
continents of Europe and Asia!” 

Here is a record, not of a continent’s soil and topo- 
graphy, but of its temper and soul expressed in terms 
of personalities and racial movements. It is the hope 
of the author to enable the people of the North Ameri- 


can continent to see the heart life of the people in this 
other America to the south of us. The disinclination 
that many may feel to reading a book on South Amer- 
ica may be the best sort of evidence of the necessity 
for such a book as this by Dr. Mackay. 

Dr. Mackay is a Scotchman. He is also a phi- 
losopher. He is a Master of Arts of the University 
of Aberdeen. He did postgraduate work in this coun- 
try and in Madrid, Spain. Founder of a Se 
Lima, Peru; recipient of many honors from universt- 
ties in different lands, traveler and lecturer in every 
one of the twenty Latin American republic; he speaks 
with a sureness and an understanding not only of the 
Latin American soul but of that of the Anglo-Saxon for 
whom the book is written. He is a man who one 
evening can lecture in English or in Spanish on the 
Danish philosopher, Kierkegaard, the next on the 
philosophy of the Russian novelist, Dostoievski, the 
third on the German philosopher, Nietzsche, and the 
fourth on the Spanish man of letters, Unamuno. 

The author has a gift for visualizing and present- 
ing with vivid imagination racial movements and 
problems. Contrasting the difference in spirit and 
type of the founders of Latin America and North 
America, he likens them to Don Quixote and Robin- 
son Crusoe—the idealistic adventurer and the builder 
of a real world in a wilderness. He speaks of Latin 
American peaks and caverns, natural and cultural, 
emphasizing the ecumenical spirit and humanistic out- 
look as well as the primitiveness and superstition :and 
indifferentism of these lands. Another chapter he 
heads, “Smoking Craters,’ where with vivid imagi- 
nation he discusses revolutions—social and _ political. 
Speaking of the Mexican’s love of revolution, ‘he 
quotes the legend on a monument in Mexico City: 
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“To the Revolution of Yesterday, Today, and For- 
ever.” 

Speaking of the Monroe Doctrine, he suggests that 
this once beneficent doctrine is now a cause of fric- 
tion to peoples who, with ideas and cultures of their 
own, regard this doctrine as in effect tending to re- 
duce the Latin part of the continents to virtual political 
protectorates. Of the reciprocal disinterest and lack 
of acquaintance on the part of North and South 
America he says: “South America is drinking almost 
exclusively at the fountain of European culture, French, 
German, Italian, and latterly Spanish, and, to a much 
more limited extent, English.” 

Dr. Mackay is unsparing in his treatment of the 
utterly inadequate and entirely unprogressive ecclesi- 
astical regime that for centuries Latin America has 
known. Quoting the Attorney-General of Mexico, 
Portes Gil, he speaks of church leaders, “whose first 
representatives came over from Spain with Cortez and 
his adventurers and who have been the enemies of the 
true welfare of Mexico, who, though never reaching 
the deepest soul of the Mexican people, connived with 
successive governments in the colonial and republican 
eras to exploit the indigenous population and to keep 
it submerged in superstition and ignorance.” He de- 
plores a so-called ethical leadership without the neces- 
sary moral prestige, and the prevailing atmosphere of 
superstition and mere ritual, where no adequate con- 
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ception of Christ and even God has prevailed, and 
where there has never been a crusading faith, but only 
a glittering pageantry. In a day of international life 
and moral necessity, he points out that the Christ who 
appeals to Latin America today is not the merely supine, 
unfortunate Christ, but the Christ who whipped and 
flogged the maintainers of tradition cut of the temple. 
Dr. Mackay is convinced that only as a people are 
possessed of a common and adequate attitude towards 
God and certain timeless values will they be able to 
live in creative fellowship, and that the only basis for 
true fellowship in our Western hemisphere, as in our 
world, is that of God’s revelation of Himself and of 
life’s meaning in Jesus Christ. As he says, “This 
America and the other must become one in Christ or 
look forward to being one in sorrow.” 

The reading of this book will bring to many a 
sense of the racial and cultural values that lie so near 
us to the south, of which we in this country are al- 
most totally unaware. It will also present the problem 
that backward racial groups make in this day of racial 
and cultural and linguistic amalgamations. What 
South America needs is not ritualistic practices but 
creative faith. 


A good map and an inviting biblography complete 
the volume. That Other America is the book recom- 
mended to Mission Study Classes this fall. 





Apostolic Days Continued 


By W. F. BULL, Kunsan, Korea 


N ACTS 8:4, we are told that “They that were 

scattered abroad went about preaching.” They 

preached as they went. I have just come in from 
one of my regular spring itinerating trips, that is, the 
regular semi-annual visitation of the churches in my 
field, and was delighted to find conditions in practically 
all the churches most encouraging. On several oc- 
casions on this trip I was reminded very forcibly of 
the verse quoted above—“They went about preaching,” 
or preaching as they went. 

While conducting examinations at one place for 
admission into the church (into the catechumenate and 
for full membership in the church) I asked one woman 
how she became a Christian, and her reply was that 
a Christian woman merchant came to her house to sell 
her merchandise and talked to her about being a Chris- 
tian, and that she became interested and began coming 
to church, and has been doing so faithfully ever since. 

When I went down to Chi Chi Po, the church at 
the extreme southern end of my field, in Puan County, 
last spring, I became quite interested in a young police- 
man who was attending that church. On account -of 
his duties as a policeman he was not able to attend 
church on Sunday morning, but was very regular and 
faithful in his attendance on the night services, in- 
cluding the Wednesday night prayer meeting, and was 
very active and prominent in the work of the Chris- 


tian Endeavor. He applied for baptism, but on ac- 
count of his duties making it impossible for him to 
attend church on Sunday morning I was not certain 
what I should do about the matter; so I told him that 
I would take it under consideration and consult with 
my colleagues, and, maybe, baptize him when I came 
back in the fall. I went back in the fall with the 
intention of baptizing him and was quite disappointed 
when I found he had been transferred to another post, 
and, so far as I was concerned, to parts unknown. 

When I went down to Puan County on my last trip, 
I was told that a very flourishing group of new be- 
lievers had sprung up at a point about six miles from 
the county seat, a place I had never visited, and that 
it was largely the work of this young policeman who 
had been transferred to that place. As soon as he 
came to that place he began working on the young 
men there and succeeded in getting a number of them 
interested, and a very promising group of about forty 
or fifty who have definitely decided to be Christians, 
established, with another group of about forty or fifty 
who are rather uncertain in their attendance. 

There is another young man who has also had a very 
definite part in the establishment of this group, 4 
young man who has a position in the county office. 
It is his duty to go about the county guarding the 
hills to see that the trees are not cut off them. As 
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this takes him all over the county, it gives him an 
opportunity to “‘preach as he goes,” and I heard, while 
I was down there this time, that he is very faithful 
and earnest in this work, and thus he has had a very 
definite share in the establishment of this new group. 
The church at Puan County Seat, of which this young 
man is a member, is greatly interested in caring for 
and developing this new-born church. 


I visited this new group while I was down in Puan 
a short time ago, and held a service for them. That 
night a motor truck, owned by one of the members 
of the Puan church, filled with Christians from that 
church, came out to where we were having the meet- 
ing. They came to “boost” the meeting and to en- 
courage the new Christians. There were some old 
ladies in the truck, a number of young men, and quite 
a number of Sunday-schools boys and girls. They 
sang gospel hymns all along the way, both coming and 
going. 

The village in which this new group is located is 
somewhat off the main road and is reached by a small 
dirt road through pine woods. The party from Puan 
went back after the service closed, and we went to the 


place where the truck was parked to see them start 
off. It was then about eleven o’clock and quite dark, 
but as the truck driver started up his engine, turned 
on his powerful headlights and started off for home, 
the crowd in the truck, almost spontaneously, started 
up a familiar gospel song. As we stood and watched 
that happy group drive off through the woods, and as 
the auto wound its way along the winding road and 
flooded the woods in all directions with its powerful 
light, and as the singing of the happy crowd filled the 
woods with the songs of Zion, my heart was filled with 
joy and happiness and gratitude to God that He had 
given me the unspeakable privilege of having even a 
small part in such a glorious work. And today, as I 
write this article, I am overcome with the thought 
of the wonderfulness of the opportunity that is ours 
today here in Korea, but how few the workers and how 
inadequate our financial and material equipment. 

Will you not, therefore, join with us in the prayer 
that the Lord of the harvest will speedily thrust forth 
more and more workers into this already ripe harvest, 
and pray that the Church at home may be led to give 
more liberally to the support of this wonderful work 
of the Lord? 





Clothes Make the Man 


By L. T. NEWLAND, Kwangju, Korea 


N THE fifth chapter of Second Kings is the ac- 

count of Gahazi’s greed, which secured to him along 

with Naaman’s clothes and gifts the leprosy that 
had made Naaman’s life miserable for years. Just 
how Gahazi contracted the disease is not quite clear, 
but at least one can draw this lesson—‘“be careful of 
whose clothes you are wearing.” 


THE Dress or IDOLATRY 

For almost four thousand years Korea has worn the 
clothes of idolatry. Some parts of this dress have been 
fantastic and are represented by the tattered rags and 
the jangling metal of the sorceress, who throws her- 
self into a clashing, fluttering mass of wild activity 
as she dances and shrieks to drive out the evil spirits. 

Other parts are sedately beautiful, found in the 
white- or black-robed priests with their intricately 
embroidered stoles, who slowly count their beads or 
intone their long prayers before gilded, impassive 
Buddhas, in the incense-laden air of great temples. 

There is also the every-day dress of spirit worship, 
colorless and shapeless, but widely worn. A stone 
dropped on a pile by the side of the road; a bunch 
of cloth tied up in a tree; or a bottle turned upside- 
down at the yard gate. But be this dress repulsive, 
ordinary, or culturally beautiful, it has passed on to 
its wearers a deadly disease whose symptoms are two— 
an incurable fear, together with a hopeless fatalism. 

Fear rides the Korean like an old man of the sea. 
Unable to explain nature, he has filled it with a 
thousand spirits, almost wholly irresponsible, and but 
partially controlled by idol or priest.’ Life to the 


ordinary Korean is a contest of wits, with victory lying, 
most frequently, on the side of the demon. Birth, life, 
death, are to him unknown but terrifying facts that he 
enters blindfolded, with the priest and his ceremonies 
able to do but little more than twitch the blindfold 
from time to time. 

Growing out of this is the disease of fatalism. Af- 
ter all, man’s present and future are entirely out of 
his control. They are filled with frightening experi- 
ences because they are unknown, but nevertheless they 
must be endured. The result is a moral, intellectual, 
and physical lethargy. Most Koreans crave an edu- 
cation, but they have no capacity to become self-edu- 
cated as we understand that term in the West. He 
knows his financial condition is pitiable, but only a 
very few have the initiative and ingenuity to even 
attempt to better their lot. 

Even if one does not mention the actual hurt of the 
sin of idolatry, all will allow that Korea has contracted 
a wasting disease from this dress which she has worn 
through weary centuries. 


THE Dress or CUSTOMS 

It can be said with all truth that any people have 
a right to wear the dress that suits their fancy, and 
with some limitations the same can be said of their 
customs. We have never asked the Koreans to dress 
in western-style clothes, even though many of them 
do so from choice; nor have we asked them to change 
over to western customs, yet there are certain things 
in the social life of this land that are insidious, but 
none-the-less debilitating and fatal, diseases. 
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Take the matter of the position of woman. It is 
very evident that contact with the world and a slowly 
spreading education are raising the position of woman, 
but it is still true that in most quarters she is regarded 
as a biological necessity rather than a social equal. 
In the country regions she still has no standing in 
law and a very low place in society. Often she has 
no name, and the lack of a son is still the accepted 
reason for divorce. She is the hewer of wood and the 
drawer of water, and her place in the home is in the 
kitchen, where she squats on the floor and eats the 
leavings after her lord and master has satisfied his 
hunger. 

Another ailment can be found in what may be called 
a light regard for business ethics. This disease, I 
know, is widespread in America and probably arises 
from godlessness there as well as here. None can say 
western business codes are the last word in honesty 
and fairness, but in this part of the Orient there is a 
widespread belief that the truth is valuable only so 
long as it pays, and that every trade is a contest of 
wits, while the poor and defenceless are to be preyed 
upon with impunity. 

The most loathsome sickness inherited from this 
robe of custom is that of a 
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Yet there is a ray of real hope, for thousands of 
Koreans have put on the garment of faith in Christ 
and have thereby discovered not only new beauty in 
clothes but also a miraculous cure for all their ail- 
ments. 

When a Korean finds Christ, he secures almost an 
ecstacy of faith and spiritual courage. He believes 
with the fervor of a little child. He takes Christ at 
his word and believes he can do all things through 
his power. He stands with rocklike firmness under 
every form of persecution, and many are the ones 
who, Paul-like, carry around on their bodies or face 
the scars put there by family or community because 
they determined to follow Christ. 

To a Korean, Christ means Peace and it is almost 
pathetic to listen to the invariable answer given to the 
question, ‘“‘What great blessing have you received since 
believing?” ‘My mind is now at peace.” To be 
able to walk at night without fear and to sleep with- 
out terrifying dreams is to a Korean one of life’s great 
blessings. To him Christ is truly the Prince of 
Peace. 

With belief also comes a completely changed life. 
A young man out here has no public sentiment to help 

him go straight, in fact all 





single standard for personal 
morals—a standard for 
women and none at all for 
men, There are certain 
things a gentleman will not 
do, such as wearing his shoes 
in the house or appearing 


cotton coat, but in the mat- 
ter of drinking, gambling, 
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the pull is the other way; 
but, when he hecomes a 
Christian, he makes a sharp 
break not only with his old 
life but also with his con- 
ception of moral standards. 
I believe it can be said that 
the personal life of the 
Korean Christian is as high 
as any in the present world, 








and impurity, he largely 
does as he pleases. If your father sold meat, you are 
damned socially, but he may have had ten concubines, 
gambled every night, and drunk like a fish, without 
affecting your social position in the least, except with 
a very few narrow spirits who are offended at such 
things. 

It can be said of Korea that she is desperately sick 
because of the dress of non-Christian customs which 
she still wears, and, until she changes these clothes 
which have come down to her out of the past, she 
will remain what she is—a nation sick unto death. 


THE Dress oF CHRISTIANITY 

James tells us that we do the poor no favor when 
we tell them to be warmed and fed, and do not give 
them the food and clothes that they need. In the 
same way there is no use in stripping this ancient dress 
from Korean society and Koreans as individuals, un- 
less we are going to give something back in its place. 
Modern education and advancement is ruthlessly tear- 
ing the past off Korean life, but the clothes offered in 
its place increase rather than diminish this nation’s 
mental and spiritual sickness. 


and his standard of conduct, 
the best maintained. When he puts on the garment of 
Christ’s righteousness, he very truly casts aside his 
old disease-spreading rags. 

For the past twenty-four years I have watched the 
effects of both styles of dress. I have found the non- 
Christian garment is deadly beyond description, and 
no one can wear it without contracting a fatal malady. 
I have, on the other hand, seen men and women cured, 
made anew and reinvigorated by the power of the 
gospel of Christ. 

Today 20,000,000 Koreans still wear the leprous 
robe of idolatry and ignorance of God, while less than 
450,000 know Jesus Christ. Korea is willing and 
eager to change her spiritual dress, and there is no 
limit to the garments in God’s wardrobe, but Korea’s 
millions wait today for;the “clothed ones” in America 
to bring them the wedding garments of salvation. 

We, who are frantically dispensing spiritual clothes 
to all we can reach, as we look out over the great 
crowds ready to be clothed upon with Jesus Christ 
and heartily sick of their old disease bearing dress, 
say, with the African chief—‘How long, how long 
must they wait!” 
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Throughout the Year 


By WILLIE BURNICE GREENE, Kunsan, Korea 


66D LESSED be the Lord God, the God of Israel, 
B who only doeth wondrous things.” ‘‘For thou 
art great, and doeth wondrous things: thou art 

God alone.” Psalm 72:18; 86:10. 


These verses have meant much to me during this 
past year. In instance after instance I have witnessed 
wondrous things that God has done for me, and I feel 
that the Holy Spirit has been with me and guided me 
in a very special way throughout the year. One of 
the main reasons for this, I believe, has been because 
of the prayers my family and friends in America 
have offered before the Throne of Grace in my behalf. 
Many letters have told me that they were interceding 
every day for me and the work that the Lord had 
given me to do in Korea. 











A group from a country church with their rewards for 
having recited the child and shorter catechism. Heard by 
Willie Burnice Greene on one of her itinerating trips 


After a happy vacation on Chidi, where we had the 
pleasure of having Dr. Barnhouse lead us in a Bible 
conference, I returned to the station to teach in a work- 
ers’ class. 


For ever and ever so long, Miss Dupuy and I have 
felt that we were not able to do justice to the territory 
assigned to our care. As I have stated before, we are 
each responsible for the work among the women of 
more than fifty groups or churches, in addition to our 
other work. 


After much thought and prayer, we decided to se- 
lect some students from our Bible Institute who were 
capable of teaching; these we would hold a special 
class for, and send them out, two by two, to hold 
classes in the churches in the country. Every fall, be- 
fore beginning the work, we have a class like this for 
our Bible women, but have not invited others before. 
Including our Bible women, we invited thirty-eight; 
but when the time came for study, for various reasons 
many had dropped out, leaving only twelve, which 
seemed significant in itself-—like the original twelve. 
We had a wonderful two-weeks study together, and 
before the class closed all had offered their services, 
some promising a month’s time, some three weeks, others 








Itinerating by boat—Willie Burnice Greene, Bible woman 
and load man 


two and only one as little as one week, she being a 
woman with a wee baby. 

The churches were much pleased with the plan; 
and as a result, in the section assigned me, the stu- 
dents have held seventeen classes; and I feel sure as 
many have been held in Miss Dupuy’s section; making 
around thirty-five classes more than we would have 
been able to hold. And I believe that in the future 
it will be the means of awakening interest in our 
woman’s work throughout the whole of our Kunsan 
field. 

Although the task of preparng prayer-meeting topics 
from the Book of Matthew to be used in the auxiliary 
work the first six months of this year (twenty in all) 
required much time and effort, I also received much 
blessing, and I hope that the Koreans get as much 
from using the book as I did in the preparing of it. 

Attending the Federal Council before starting out 
in the fall was an inspiration and help. I was able to 
get in twenty-seven classes in the country with good 
attendance in most all of them. In many ways the 
churches seem to be going forward, and many places 
are taking on new life. 

While down in the Poo-an section, we went again 
to the Island of Pe-an-do. The trip was difficult, but 
I felt well repaid by the reception the Christians gave 
us. To go with the ear’y morning tide, it was neces- 
sary to sleep on the boat—which was only a small 
fishing boat—so we lay down on the floor, with noth- 








Twelve women who studied two weeks last fall in our 
Workers’ class. Now they are going out to hold classes 
in the out-of-town churches. All voluntary work 
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ing between us except the rice straw sack spread out 
on the boards. When I say nothing between us but 
the sack, I’m overlooking the many inhabitants of the 
sack, which continued to make their claim to the sack 
known to us all through the night. 

I made the trip over this island in 1923 and again 
in 1928, but had not been there since the church 
was built, and O! how good it was to see a church 
and to hear a church bell ringing on that island. The 
faithful few are still faithful, and some new believers 
have come into the little flock also. There are 110 
houses on the island, and we presented each house- 
hold with the booklet of the “Life of Christ,” with a 
prayer that God would use these booklets to bring 
the truth of the Saviour’s sacrifice home to these 
people. 

We had a good Institute again this year, with 115 
studying. There has been a very marked advance in 
the woman’s work of our field since this Institute was 
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started in 1928, and we feel that every effort that has 
been put into it has brought forth many-fold and been 
well worth while. 

It has been a joy during the year to give Bibles to 
seventeen who haye recited the child’s catechism, and 
to four who have recited the shorter catechism to me. 

As I go through the country and see so much sick- 
ness and suffering, I long to know something about 
medicine that I may be of help to these people, for so 
few of them are able to come to the hospital. I wish 
it were possible for our doctor to itinerate into the 
country and relieve the suffering. 

There are several women who are in training now 
that I believe will make good Bible women, and I 
am looking forward to using them in the work when 
they graduate. 

I praise God for the good health and the joy in His 
service that I have had during the year. 





The Widow's Mite, The Widow's Might, 
The Widow's Right 


By J. KELLY UNGER, Soonchun, Korea 


HERE is an upright preacher in our territory who 
brings in the boys in person to our school. He 
believes in Christian education, knowing it to be 

superior to heathen education. Last April, as is his 
custom, he came in with the young fellows from his 
field. But he came nearly a month late. Why? Be- 
cause the boys could not get together on time the tiny 
fees they had to have. After telling me about each 
of them he said, “And this one is a prize.” Then 
he reached in his pocket and pulled out $4.00, say- 
ing, “This is the money his mother gave me to turn 
over to you. She is a widow and had nothing on 
earth but a mud hut. She so much wanted this boy 
to have a Christian education that she sold her home 
and got $4.00 for it. I am giving it to you and want 
you to get this boy through schoel on it.” I took 
the money as if it were life money, blood money. I 
asked with a good of feeling, how the mother could 
live. Said he, “She does not know, but she hopes to 
get work from house to house in the village. The 
wage for women in the country is food only, or if she 
be very excellent at hard work, an additional three 
cents a day.” 

And there was the boy. He was just what you would 
call “nice looking.” Upright, clean-cut, bright, ready- 
to-try type. Very few have had the carriage this fel- 
low had. I put him to work in the brass shop, but 
not before this preacher had turned to me a second 
time and said, “Remember, this is every cent he has 
and his mother sold all that she had to give it to him, 
and if he gets an education he must do it with this 
$4.00.” 


He had never touched a brass-making job before, 
but you should have seen him go to work. From'three 
o'clock in the afternoon until dark every day, he 
labored. The first month he made 60 cents. That 
was pretty bad, for to make ends meet he had to call 
on the $4.00 reserve. But from that day to this he 
has done such good work and has worked so early and 
so late that he has made enough for necessary food 
and clothing. 

It was not long before his teachers began to tell 
me of this young fellow. Mrs. Wilson said there was 
a young fellow in her grade who was just fine in 
Bible. I found out it was the widow’s son. A little 
later Miss Crane came and told me that there was a 
nice-looking boy in her grade who was doing excel- 
lent work in English. From dormitory, good reports 
came about a boy who had come in. It was the widow's 
son. I wrote the mother and told her how happy I 
was to have such a boy, and that the teachers were 
continually telling me of his character and grades, and 
I congratulated her on such a son. She answered my 
letter expressing her sincere thanks for all we were 
doing for her boy, and spoke of what she wanted her 
boy to be. Not a word did she say about the mite 
she had given for her boy. It was the widow’s mite 
and naturally she did not want to advertise it. 

At Commencement, in May, a great crowd gathered 
in the big school hall. Flowers and ferns and decora- 
tions greeted the people. The exercises were good and 
the attention was fine. Then came the time to give 
out the medals. Dressed in a long pointed tail coat 
sat the preacher who had brought in the boys to get 
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a Christian education. He was the one chosen to de- 
liver the principal address. ‘The most prized medal 
is the one in Scholarship. Who would get it this 
year? There are numbers of first-rate students in the 
school. The head teacher spoke about the medal, what 
it meant and the honor it carried with it. There 
was silence. Then, when the name was called, the 
magic name sounded forth. It was the widow’s son. 
As he walked up with firm stride the crowd cheered. 
I was filled with joy and pride, and the preacher who 
told me twelve months before that this boy was a 
prize—the preacher who put into my hand the $4.00 
(the widow’s mite)—beamed with inner pride and 
depth of joy none can describe. The widow could 
not come, she could not afford the expenses of the 
journey to see her son win the first and most honored 
place in the school. But the widow’s mite had be- 
come the widow’s might. 

The head teacher had another announcement to 
make. ‘‘We have,” he said, “another medal that we 
give to the boy whom the faculty thinks is the cleanest 
in character and person in the school. This medal is 


given after careful consideration and vote by the faculty 
as a whole. There was only one name discussed in 
the faculty meeting. No other was even thought of. 
It was an overwhelming victory for the widow’s son. 
He will please come forward and receive the character 
medal.” JI filled up, the faculty looked on with pride, 
the preacher beamed, and the crowd cheered. The 
widow's mite became the widow's might. 

Reader, was your first thought when you heard that 
the widow had sold her home to educate her son that 
she ought not to have done it? That was mine. But 
she knew her boy and she was willing to trust God 
and her son to make good. The widow's right, the 
widow’s right. I was wrong. You are too. And 
there are hundreds, yes, thousands right here like this 
boy, willing to work, work hard, work more than their 
bodies should have to endure to get an education, a 
Christian education. I need more like this one who, 
though they be men or women or young people, will 
give financially widow’s mites, the last they have, to 
give a chance to these boys. When you do this, you 
will be right! 





Would You Pay the Price? 


By J. C. CRANE 


R. CHANG, of Namsung, in Kohung County, 
M South Korea, was a farmer. Seven fields (each 

1/6th of an acre) supplied his livelihood for 
a family of five, and in return for the privilege of 
farming these, it was his duty to keep up the family 
ancestral worship. All went well until Mr. Chang 
decided to believe in Jesus! Immediately the relatives 
took six of the seven fields ,;from him, leaving him one 
rice field and a few upland plots, or a total of Yen 
180 worth of land with which to feed his family. 
Nevertheless he has remained firm in his decision. He 
and his family would rather endure the hardship and 
privation than give up their faith and joy in Christ. 
Would you? 

The daughter-in-law of the village chief, Mrs. Pak, 
was expected to attend all ancestral worship, and not 
to leave home without permission, except to work in 
the field. Imagine the wrath of conservative old school 
gentlemen, then, when it was discovered her absence 
from ancestral worship, not once but several times con- 
secutively, was not due to ill health (the excuse made 
for her), not to diligence in field work (the second 
excuse made by friendly members of the family), but 
that she was actually attending the Christian church 
secretly at night—like Nicodemus of old. Trouble was 
brewing, therefore, when the Christian helper’s wife 
urged that she openly acknowledge her faith and at- 
tend church Sunday mornings. But she did so. A 
young boy came to the church door during the second 
service, and said she was sent for. She refused to leave 
during the service, so in a little while a second mes- 
Senger, the gardener, came, and said her father-in-law 


said for her to come home! This was a command no 
daughter-in-law dared disobev—yet she stayed! In 
a rage, the father-in-law came himself to the church 
door, and in stentorian tones ordered her to come out. 
“After church is over,” she replied, “I am worshipping 
now.” Incensed beyond control, the old man seized 
her and dragged her home by her hair. There her 
husband, like a dutiful son, beat her unmercifully, and 
finally, after dragging her around by the hair, kicked 
her out of the yard. She fled to a neighbor’s, but in 
a day or two, she was discovered, and the neighbor 
was.called in, asked why he sheltered a young woman 
in his house—and when he replied, “She simply came 
in and my wife did not drive her out,” he came in 
for his share of kicks and beatings! The church helper, 
hearing of their suffierings, appealed to the police for 
protection—and the proud ancestor had to answer ques- 
tions at the police box—but, and this is Oriental jus- 
tice—so did the head of the house who protected her, 
and he was even struck severely by the police, to ap- 
pease the old father! Again the dutiful daughter- 
in-law tried to go home—only to be driven out, be- 
cause she persisted in attending church! “Had she 
continued secretly,” said the old man to me, “even 
though she lied to me about it, it would have been 
all right, but to openly disobey! I cannot have such 
a woman around!” And so it happens that Mrs. Pak, 
who had never known the shame of hiring herself out 
as a day laborer, has had to flee to a village some 
miles away, work by the day, and is threatened with 
divorce—nay will be divorced, for her contumely! 
Would you pay the price? 
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At Singumli, an isolated island center, a voung man 
started a church after hearing the gospel through a 
school he had attended some fourteen miles away. The 
little group met violent opposition of parents, but 
gradually, in spite of strict surveillance, they managed 
to raise enough to secure a building, and then, in the 
course of a few years, by marrying young Christian 
girls, to get a real group meeting. Land was scarce 
and fishing was the only industry open to a young 
man, ‘That meant months away from home, on the 
sea, without a chance to worship. One of them bought 
a boat, so that he could be independent, and touch 
land near a church for Sundays. In this way several 
were baptized, and all went well—in spite of “fears 
without.” Then one of the Christian young mothers 
developed leprosy. She was the wife of the leader— 
and he was trying hard to secure license to practice 
medicine—studying privately and in a medical in- 
stitute. He tried to hide it—-feeling it would not only 
damn his future but kill the church. But leprosy, 
like sin, will out, and ere long her face began to swell 
and blacken. Finally news reached her brother, and, 
in utmost secrecy, he came in to secure a place for 
her in the leper hospital. He succeeded, but her little 
baby, born a few months later, had to be taken from 
her, to prevent its developing the disease, and when 
taken to the father its life was short, for artificial 
nursing is almost impossible under the unsanitary con- 
ditions of most old-fashioned homes. The secret was 
out—the church paralyzed. Weak and discouraged, he 
followed Korean custom and took another wife, for 
was not his wife as good as dead? Never could he 
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risk living with her again! But that meant church 
discipline, and left no man to lead the services. For 
a year the group struggled—now just a few women 
meeting,.except when one of their husbands, a deacon, 
came home. Recently we visited the island to see if 
the mustard seed still lived! It did. And the dis- 
ciplined young man, now disciplined in heart, came, 
homesick, and urged us to make some arrangement for 
some one to lead the services. He said, “I’ve tried a 
year, and I simply cannot do without Jesus.” Can 
you? 

“No Christian meetings in this village,” decreed the 
outstanding personality of Wundu-gong—a mountain 
village “at the end of the world”—Korea. To keep 
his threat, a goodly supply of liquor was imbibed and 
a big stick brought out against the preacher and helper 
who had come and gathered a crowd. The big stick 
worked, for the women fled in fear, and, after a few 
blows, the pastor and helper decided to shake the dust 
from their feet and leave! But a widow there had 
believed, some years before, and had attended a church 
some five miles away. Quietly she worked and prayed, 
and gave some fields to the church to insure a future 
group there! Gradually she gained adherents, until 
a group of them were attending a new church three 
miles away. This fall we visited this church and, 
after the baptisms were held, who should come up to 
confess his sins but the big braggart who had beaten 
the pastor! “I’m ashamed,” said he, “to enter this 
holy place,’ but he decided to believe, and came back 
that night. Truly He hath chosen the weak to con- 
found the mighty! 





Hidden Treasure 


What book is recommended for Mission Study this 
, fall? 


When asked how she became a Christian, what answer 
did the Korean woman give? 


Tell the story of the policeman in Puan County. 
What business impairs a social position in Korea? 


To what great blessing do Koreans testify when they 
accept Christ? 


What were the honors that came to “The Widow’s 
Son’’? 


How much money was sent to the missionary to take 
a boy through school in Korea? 

What happy condition came out of the Chunju Retreat? 

Tell of some of the tricks of the medicine-men of 
Africa. 

What is lukoshi? 

What persecution did Mrs. Pak endure for her faith? 

How did Miss Greene and Miss Dupuy plan to more 
nearly cover their territory? 

What change had taken place on the Island of 
Pe-an-do in seven years? 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1934—September 1, 1934............... $157,897.50 


Receipts—April 1, 1935—September 1, 1935............... 


Decrease for five months 


142,667.07 
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The building in the background is a part of the Mission’s High School for boys at Chunju. All in the picture are 
native pastors and missionaries. About 85 per cent of those attending got in the picture 


The Chunju Retreat 


By L. T. NEWLAND, Chunju, Korea 


of the most significant gatherings in the history 

of Protestant work in Korea. It was significant 
not only because of those attending but also because 
of the spirit of the meeting, which will surely have 
a profound effect on our future work in Korea. 

To really understand this meeting we will have to 
go back a few years. For several years there has been 
a growing disharmony in the native Christian Church 
of Chosen. This gathering trouble was about equal 
in both the Methodist and Presbyterian branches of 
this great Church, but my direct concern is only with 
the Presbyterian work. When I say part of the trouble 
was sectional, we of the South will understand at once 
how bitter such a division can become unless checked. 
Korea divides itself roughly into North and South at 
the capital, and this almost split in the Church dates 
back to the old days and party politics, and this po- 
litical division got into the Church and seriously 
threatened its unity. 

There was also a more recent political aggravation 
dating from the independence movement of 1919, when 
two Koreans claimed to be provisional governor of 
the mythically free Korea. This uprising is a dead 
letter now, but most Koreans, broadly speaking, still 
belong to one or the other of these parties, trying within 
the Church to get privileges and authority they could 
not get within the government. 

Another divisive factor was the attempt by certain 
foreign-trained native pastors with modernistic tend- 
encies to organize a revolt against the Bible-loving con- 
servatism of the Korean Church, and they tried to get 
hold of the machinery of the Church. 

These three, added to the world-wide spirit of rest- 
lessness and spiritual pessimism, culminated in some 
very ugly quarrels at the last General Assembly, and 
gave impetus to a gathering movement to split the 
Presbyterian Church into two sections, which, of course, 
in time would mean as many Presbyterian Korean 
churches as there were Presbyterian bodies at work 
in this land. Many of the pastors and most of the 
elders did not know what it was all about, but that 
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did not keep them from bitter and often abusive 
partisanship. So far as I know, all the missionaries 
were solidly against the move and prayed for return- 
ing sanity to the native Church. 

Matters went from bad to worse last fall, especially 
in one presbytery, where the trouble was at its height, 
and which voted to withdraw from the General As- 
sembly. The missionary body was doing all it could 
by counsel and prayer, but of course the native Church 
must decide her own line of action. 

Then, shortly after Christmas, a group of mission- 
aries were led by the Spirit to suggest a retreat for 
prayer and spiritual deepening to which Korean pas- 
tors were invited, hoping in this way to turn the minds 
of our Korean friends from their prejudice and bitter 
partisanship to their own spiritual needs and the needs 
of their people. 

This was a small gathering, but knew a power and 
pointed the way to the remedy for the whole trouble, 
which was a retreat for all the Presbyterian pastors 
of Korea, and this was called to. meet in Chunju of 
our Mission, April 27—May 1. 

There were native and foreign workers who prophe- 
sied dire results and shattering explosions when so 
many of these leaders got together, but the plan was 
born of prayer and we decided to put it through. On 
that date there gathered in Chunju 129 pastors from 
every section of Korea and on all sides of this trouble. 
There were also eighteen foreigners. For five days 
we searched God’s Word and our hearts to discover 
His will and the hindrances that were in us. There 
were six meetings each day, led by both Koreans and 
missionaries, on individual spiritual needs and the 
needs of the Church. There were no round-table dis- 
cussions and no attempt to vindicate either side. In 
fact the church trouble was only alluded to, while the 
main emphasis was put on loyalty to Christ and de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit for power. 

The atmosphere of each meeting was electric with 
spiritual power. Each speaker seemed to come directly 
from a meeting at the Throne of Grace. There was 
much praying and singing, but the great feature was 
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the praying. The leaders in the trouble broke down 
and cried out their confessions, often that whole gather- 
ing, native and foreign, were mingling their tears as 
they plead for forgiveness and light. No atempt was 
made to whip up the emotions, but the Spirit was 
breaking up hardened hearts and softening stubborn 
wills, which always results in tears. 

Most of the men came to the meeting as doubting 
Thomases and were alert to any move to catch them 
unawares and to force them to promise to drop this 
quarrel. Many others, however, were praying, and 
prayer prevailed. All opposition melted away, all 
doubts were dissipated, and, in the hallowed hours of 
that retreat, North and South dropped, while in their 
place came the crucified Lord who said, “And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” 

When the meeting closed these picked men of Korea’s 
native pastors went back to their churches with hearts 
knit together, their eyes washed clear of selfishness and 
prejudice, and with their souls aglow for Christ and 
their unsaved countrymen. A great danger has been 
averted, not by argument or grudging promises but by 
the fusing power of a new vision of Christ and His 
love. 

The missionaries paid the expense of this meeting, 
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some $250.00, personally, but our Korean friends have 
already formed a committee to petition General Assem- 
bly to make this retreat a yearly affair, for, as many 
to whom I talked said, there was more spiritual power 
shown in that retreat than in any gathering since the 
great revival of 1907, and it was the unanimous opinion 
of that meeting that such a retreat each year would give 
power and unity to the Church of Christ in Korea. 

Just a word in conclusion. Is not such a retreat 
practical for our Church in America? Could not the 
ministers of at least one section get together, wholly 
because of their hunger for spiritual power and their 
awareness of impending fellowship? If we could get 
to the place where we could weep together, then we 
could be sure of a reward. 

One fine young Korean pastor with a beautiful voice 
sang as a solo “Where He Leads Me I Will Follow.” 
It was tremendously effective, for there was a heart 
throb in every word. When he had finished, his face 
lighted up with a heavenly glow as he said, ‘“‘To fol- 
low Christ may lead to a cross, but, Oh, it is sweet to 
follow Him! Let’s sing the chorus again!” That 
audience was swept by a wave of spiritual fervor and 
stormed the gates of heaven with that chorus five dif- 
ferent times. 








Let no one de- 
ceive himself into 
thinking that Chi- 
nese Buddhism is 
dead. The old di- 
lapidated pagoda 
which you see in 
the left picture is 
what some of us 
have been remem- 
bering for years as 
one of the pic- 
turesque land- 
marks of the 
Kuling Moun- 
tains. One day we 
packed our picnic 
basket to seek the quiet of its broken base only to 
find that the hand of man had torn away the beloved 
relic of a passed generation and in its place rebuilt 
in modern cut stone the pagoda which you see in the 
right picture. This metamorphosis may appeal to the 
aesthetic pride of Buddha’s worshippers, but for us 
the enchantment of the ancient site is gone. 

Buddhist temples are being torn down in China to- 
day. Thousands are occupied by public schools and 
soldier barracks and government offices. Rarely is a 











Buddhist Temples s 


By C. H. PATTERSON, 
Sutsien, Ku., China 





Buddhist idol seen 
in my section of 
China. And _ yet 
the spiritual mo- 
mentum of nine- 
teen centuries of 
Buddhism has not 
been stopped. 
With the passing 
of the idol and the 
coming of modern 
materialistic cul- 
ture, old formal 
Buddhism has 
spawned, and 
everywhere — pecul- 
lar sects are de- 
veloping among the common people. They present a 
strange mixture of ancient Buddhism and modern 
superstition, but they gain heart-hungry followers by 
the thousand. 

In one sense ancient Buddhism is crumbling, and 
your missionaries in China today are doing their best 
to lead the soul-hungry to the Cross of Christ before 
their new attitudes crystallize and new sects raise new 
temples on false foundations to strange gods. 
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‘Big Medicine 


By SIDNEY CRANE, Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa 


Nots: Sidney Crane, the author of the following a:ticle, is the sixteen-year-old son of Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Crane, of our African Mission, Mutoto Station. It is a pleasure to introduce Sidney to our readers, and we 
feel that his story is not only informing, but shows a real insight into the thought of the Congo native, and will 
be read with deep interest. 


never be satisfied with the fetishes and customs 

he and his father have always held, when he can 
see no results of his faith in them. In spite of his 
medicine, his crops may suffer, the lightning may strike 
his house, sickness may attack him, or death seize his 
loved ones—all ills for which he thought he had a 
preventative. When he is persuaded that what he once 
trusted is useless, he seeks some new fetish. He has 
not far to go to find a medicine-man who is more than 
ready to sell him a lie, the price being anything from 
a wad of tobacco to a thousand francs or fifty dollars. 

These medicine-men are undoubtedly the worst class 
of natives. Never lifting a finger in honest labor, their 
living is earned by crafty deception of their tribesmen. 
Sometimes they go into the business on a large scale, 
making enough money for much gambling and drink- 
ing. This is not what we call “big business” but “big 
medicine.” An instance of this is what is known here 
as buanga bua lukoshi, or “the medicine that has power 
over all medicine.” It has passed through several 
different tribes, but not because of its popularity; each 
tribe tires of it after a time and sells it to another 
to get back what it has spent for it. 

Leaving their village without provision, a band of 
men, not necessarily all regular witch-doctors, but men 
who are trying to make easy money, travel through the 
district, imposing themselves on the hospitality of 
others. They pass through the middle of a village 
brandishing their war-knives and bows and arrows, 
ringing bells, and whistling with a shrill, peculiar 
sound. All carry a little wildcat skin tied up in which 
they keep a yellow dust, and they wear a cap stuck 
with red feathers. Some wear a monkey skin on their 
heads, and hold bows; and most of them have knives. 

If they arrive in a village where they do not hope 
to be able to sell their medicine, they pass through 
crying, “Let all your medicine draw water,” which is 
their way of saying, “Let all medicines become power- 
less.” As a defiant display of their power, they com- 
mand the clouds to withhold their rain till they reach 
their destination, that is, if they are rather certain it 
will not rain. 

Where they expect certain success, the medicine-men 
halt and remain perhaps as much as a week. Scatter- 
ing throughout the village, they dispute with the men, 
trying to intimidate them with their bared knives. They 
make them “just taste” the tree dust they carry in the 
skins, and which they claim protects them from harm. 
When the men have tasted the powder, they are told 
that it will kill them unless they pay to have the 
lukoshi made for them. 

As soon as the natives of a village, or of a section 
of the village, have accepted the medicine, and they 
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seldom fail to accept it after a time, they each bring the 
price and a civet-cat skin to the medicine men. These 
go with a select few of the villagers to the forest. 
Here they select a certain kind of tree, from the bark 
of which, when they have felled it, they prepare the 
sort of powder mentioned above. The skins are filled 
and tied up. Returning from the forest, they erect a 
miniature mud-and-stick hut about two feet high, en- 
closed by a reed fence. Within the hut a pot or two 
is prepared secretly by the medicine-men. Inside this 
hut no stranger can be allowed to look, nor can any- 
one watch them in any of their preparations of the 
medicine except those whom the medicine-men choose. 

For some time after the lukoshi is accepted in a 
village, and occasionally later, when they have been 
singularly protected by the medicine, the natives all 
quit work and assemble at their meeting place near 
the fence to dance and sing in praise of their medicine. 
While they dance about to the throbbing beat of the 
drums, any who wish to join bring out all their 
former idols and fetishes and cast them down. Around 
the circle of dancers, in rhythm with the drums, a 
witch-doctor moves. He circles widely about the clear- 
ing, a monkey skin on his head and a bow and iron- 

#tipped arrow in his hand, evidently trying to drive 
away the evil spirits. Some dance while others shake, 
rattle, and ring brass bells. 

Each man, at first, wears the bundle of powder tied 
up in the skin over his shoulder until it becomes bur- 
densome. ‘Then he hangs it on his house where it 
continues to protect him and all he has from danger. In 
an electric storm, or when danger is lurking near, he 
takes down the bundle, eats a bit of the dust, gives 
his wife and children a little and hangs the bundle on 
his shoulder till the danger is past. He also has a cap 
decorated with red feathers to wear with the fetish. 
Perhaps merely to identify him as a muena lukoshi 
or a “lukoshi man,” he has a little antelope horn which 
he strings about his neck, empty, instead of as in 
ordinary medicine, filled with a mixture of virtuous 
weeds, hair, feathers, and other things which make 
up the strength of the medicine. Only the men have 
these things, but the women join in the dance and, 
as do the men, they dot themselves with chalk, extra 
“eyes,” evidently. The lukoshi followers have a cer- 
tain diet differing from that of other natives, prob- 
ably for the sake of making them more invulnerable 
to curses. The women must also follow this with the 
men. 

It has been shown that the purpose of the medicine- 
men is primarily to make money. The value of the 
lukoshi is, however, supposed to be its powerful pro- 
tection from the curses invoked by one’s enemy. The 

(Continued on page 617) 
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very credulous natives buy it for this reason as they 
always fear that some enemy has made medicine to 
kill them. Other virtues of the fetish are invented by 
the medicine-men as the occasion arises. 
cannot persuade a few of the most wary, who can see 
through the craftiness of the witch-doctors; and these 
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must be drawn into the acceptance of the lukoshi by 
the promise of great profits in the “business.” 
Though identical with some other medicines in pur- 


_ pose, the lukoshi differs from them in other respects. 


In fact the men who make it do not include it among 
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Happy Birthday to You! 


1—Mrs. 
1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa. 
2—Rev. A. A. Talbot, China. 
2—Rev. J. Russell Woods, China. 
3—Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China. 
3—Mr. Allen M. Craig, Africa. 
4—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 
4—Rev. F. A. Brown, China. 
4—Miss Georgia Hewson, Korea. 
4—Rev. H. C. Ostrom, Japan. 
4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China. 
6—Miss Caroline L. Miller, Africa. 
7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China. 
8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 
9—Miss Elizabeth Grier, China. 
9—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, China. 
10—Mrs. O. F. Yates, China. 
11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea. 
12—Rev. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 
12—Miss Cassie Lee Oliver, China. 
12—Miss Ruby Satterfield, China. 
15-—Miss Frances Stribling, China. 
17—Rev. D. J. Cumming, Korea. 
17—Mrs. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. 
19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 


T. J. Daumery, Africa (retired). 
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21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea. 
21—Mrs. John H. Reed, China. 

22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 

23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan. | 
23—Rev. W. C. McLauchlin, China. 
23—Mr. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 
24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea. 

25—Mrs. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
26—Rev. W. F. Junkin, China. 

26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea. 
27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China. 
28—Rev. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 
29—Rev. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
29-——Mrs. F. A. Brown, China. 

30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 
31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea. 

Note:—A Birthday Card, wnsealed and with 


signature only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed 
to any of the above, to the address which appears on 
the last pages of every other issue of this magazine. If 


cards are 


sealed, regular first-class postage must be 


paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 


cents to Brazil and Mexico. 


Star before the name of 


the missionary listed on the last pages of this maga- 


zine, indicates “on furlough.” 


The home address will 


be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 





MISSIONARY ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


ARRIVALS 


Africa—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Worth. 
China—Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Bridgman. 
Rev. and Mrs. Lowry Davis. 
Miss Sophie Graham. 
Miss Marion Wilcox. 
Dr. and Mrs. M. P. Young. 
Miss Elizabeth Grier. 
Dr. Gladys Smithwick. 

Miss Lucy Fletcher. 
Korea—Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Hopper. 
Miss Margaret Hopper. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. Parker. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. I. Paisley. 
Mexico—Miss Carolyn Rogers. 


DEPARTURES 


_China—Miss Natalie Moffett. 


The Secretary of Stewardship 


(Continued from page 602) 


most important work. He is to give all of his time 
to helping all of the agencies of the General Assembly 


as well as of the synods and presbyteries. 


Some of 


the work of these agencies must be done in a united 
way, thus securing better results, eliminating con- 
flicts and overlapping of efforts, and effecting a large 
saving of the cost of promotion should each office at- 
tempt to do the work committed to the Secretary of 
Stewardship. 

The Assembly’s Committee earnestly call upon the 
entire Church to give to Dr. Tenney, who now becomes 
the successor of Dr. E. D. Grant, the full measure of 
their sympathetic and prayerful codperation. 

Dr. Tenney assumes the duties'of the office on Sep- 


tember 1. 


His address in the future will be 305 Henry 


Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
410 Urban Building, 
Lou:sville, Kentucky. 
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The Beginning and the End of Old 
Stick-In-The-Mud | 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 
(The following story is taken from Miss Applegarth’s book Friday's Footprints, published by the Judson Press, 


Philadelphia, and used by permission.) 


O THIN could trust the oxen to plod safely 
K along the dusty roadway, otherwise I suppose 

he would hardly have dared to go to sleep with 
his arms around the queerest-looking doll you ever saw. 
The heat of the day and the monotonous jolting of 
the bullock cart would have made anyone go to sleep. 
But the dream he had was enough to make him want 
to keep asleep a long time, for he saw himself back 
in his workshop, whittling away at a tree trunk, trying 
to make it look like a man; only, every time he tried 
to cut deep into the wood it shrank away from his 
hand and cried: “O Master, stop! stop!” It was a 
most amusing dream; for of course a grown man knew 
perfectly well that wood was wood, and so could never 
speak or move or act in such a human fashion; yet 
every time he tried to whittle at it, it would cry: 
“Now, Master, I pray thee! Let me be! It is not 
well for me to be carved as beautifully as thou art 
carving me!” 

Ko Thin chuckled to himself at this brave compli- 
ment from a mere log of wood, and, just as it so often 
happens in dreams, no sooner had he chuckled than 
he woke up to find his head dashing against the head 
of the wooden doll in his arms. This unusual violence 
was caused by somebody calling out a Burmese 
“Whoa!” to the poor old Burmese oxen, who were 
only too glad to stand still and flick flies off their backs 
with their long thin tails. 

This unseen Somebody now peered into the bullock 
cart and Ko Thin saw a man with a white face, with 
pieces of glass fastened on his nose, and stiff white col- 
lar around his neck, held on by a blue tie. A Some- 
body known in Burma as “English.” 

The stranger said, apologetically: “I am sorry to 
have stopped your oxen, and ask your pardon, but [| 
very much desire to get in and ride with you, for it 
is very hot walking, and I am anxious to reach the 
Village of the Golden Pagoda by nightfall.” 

Ko Thin assured him he was very glad to share his 
cart, especially as he was also bound for that very 
same village himself. And he could hardly keep his 
eyes off the comical pieces of glass on the white man’s 
nose, but it was soon noticeable that the white man, 
for his part, could hardly keep his eyes off the ex- 
quisite doll in Ko Thin’s arms. 
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“Permit me to ask what you are holding so care- 
fully?” he said, pointing to the doll. 

“This?” asked Ko Thin, brimming over with pride. 
“Oh, this is the new god I have just made for the 
Village of the Golden Pagoda. In the last dry season 
their. old temple caught fire and burned to the ground, 
destroying all the idols, so now they have a new temple 
built, and I am delivering their god to them myself. 
It is too precious to trust to other hands. And may 
I be permitted to ask what is your errand to the 
Village of the Golden Pagoda?” 

“T also am taking them a God,” said the stranger, 
his eyes looking gently through the pieces of glass 
fastened on his nose; “only, unlike yourself, they have 
not ordered the God of me, but God has ordered me 
to take Him to them.” 

“Well, this is news, indeed!” gasped poor Ko Thin, 
sick with jealousy. “I see we are rivals then. Did 
you make this God yourself?” 

“No,” said the stranger, ““He made me!” 

At that Ko Thin laughed long and hard: “You en- 
joy your little joke, don’t you? Ha! Ha! For of 
course there could not be a God to make you. For 
what could He be made of Himself, this wonderful idol 
who can make a flesh-and-blood man? Is He wood, 
or stone or gold?” 

“He is a spirit,’ explained the stranger, “and more- 
over, He made you, yourself, and all your family and 
all the people who have ever lived. He, made the * 
world. He made the largest tree and the smallest in- 
sect. He made the teakwood from which you carved this 
idol of yours.” 

“T do not believe it!” Ko Thin cried jealously. “You 
boast! You try to stuff'me with a foolish yarn. Well, 
prove it to me. Prove how He can be a better God 
than this one I have made for the Village of the 
Golden Pagoda.” 

“There are many ways of proving it,” the stranger 
said thoughtfully. ‘Tell me first how you made this 
idol.” 

Now Ko Thin was a true artist, and he delighted to 
explain how he took the huge piece of teakwood and 
cut in it, carving it this way and that way, whittling 
eyes and nose and mouth, fashioning wooden hands, 
each finger of equal length. He told how he had rubbed 
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it with oil, and ‘polished it until it was a delight to 
pass one’s hand over its satin surface. 

“And what happens to the left over pieces of wood ?”’ 

“Oh, I use them to make smaller idols for the god- 
shelves in people’s homes, or I make playthings for 
the children, or inlaid spoons and bowls to hold the 
rice, and the useless shavings we burn for cooking our 
meals and to warm ourselves by.” 

“T thought so,’”’ said the stranger.. “From one piece 
of wood you make playthings, firewood, and a god. 
I should think the plaything ought to be as sacred as 
the idol, then! And the firewood as precious as the 
god! How can you make believe one part of the teak- 
wood is a god, and the other part rice bowls and 
spoons? Let me read you your own story in the Book 
of my one true God.” He opened his Bible at the 
forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah and read these words: 
“The carpenter stretcheth his rule, he marks it out 
with planes and a compass, and makes it after the 
figure of a man, according to the beauty of a man. 
He hews down cedars or takes the cypress or the oak, 
and it shall be for man to burn: for he will take 
thereof and warm himself; yes, he makes a fire and 
bakes bread; yes, he makes a god, and worships; he 
makes a graven image and falls down before it pray- 
ing: Deliver me, thou ari my god. Tell me, Ko Thin, 
is it not a picture of yourself? Would you dare burn 
this idol you have carved ?™ 

“It might mean death for me,” the young fellow 
shuddered. 

So then the stranger read him other words from this 
Book which you can find in Psalm 115, verses two and 
eight, and the stranger said: “Tell me, are all these 
words true or untrue? Do your idols speak, or see, or 
hear, or move their hands?” 

“The words you read are true,” Ko Thin said, look- 
ing curiously at his teakwood idol, knowing perfectly 
well it was plain everyday wood. 

So then the stranger read him from the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, verses three to five, and added: 
“Tell me, maker of idols, does it seem right for you to 
give this god carved by your own hands to a whole 
village of people who are waiting anxiously for a god, 
but are really hungry for the one true God for whom 
all men everywhere are hungry?” 

Ko Thin shook his puzzled brown head in great 
doubt. “I am full of new thoughts: tell me more of 
this God of yours. Why have we never know all this 
before? And what about my god?” 

You should have heard the stranger talk then: how 
idols were made by men who longed unspeakably for 
something to worship, and because it was the real God 
they wanted, the idol in one sense was the very best 
they could do to reach God, until someone came with 
the news of a better way. The afternoon passed, and 
the sun set, and darkness began to fall. Little stars 
pricked themselves through the darkness of the sky. 
When they had almost reached the Village of the 
Golden Pagoda, the two men got out to walk a little 
and cool themselves in the evening breeze. 
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“But is there no least bit of power in the god I have 
carved?” Ko Thin asked, almost convinced, but not 
quite. ae eS | 

But before the stranger could say a single word, a 
very peculiar thing happened. For the oxen plodding 
ahead had had to ford through the shallow river of 
the Golden Pagoda, and somehow or other the old cart 
had bumped against a rock in the river bed, and the 
first thing anyone knew the teakwood idol had been 
spilled out of the cart right into the water. It was 
so very large and heavy that it sank down into the 
slimy mud, while the unconcerned oxen plodded calmly 
across the river. 

“Whoa! there!” called Ko Thin. 
you good-for-nothing fellows!” 

But the oxen kept right on their way. Some of the 
villagers heard Ko Thin calling, and seeing the two 
men on the opposite shore they led the cart back to 
them to see what was the matter. 

Everything was the matter. For no one could budge 
the heavy teakwood god out of the mud. Every strong 
man in the village came hurrying to the rescue; they 
tugged and they pushed and they yanked; they strained 
and they struggled; but it was too heavy and the ooze 
was too slippery. So there lay their new god very 
helpless and very wet; and there stood his new wor- 
shippers, also very wet and very much provoked at 
receiving him in such an inconvenient way. 

The stranger looked at Ko Thin. ‘How about your 
last question, my boy? Has your god any least power 
to help himself?” 

Ko Thin laughed, actually laughed. “Listen!” he 
said to the villagers. “It really doesn’t matter about 
this stick of wood. Here’s a stranger with a real God 
for you. He even has a Book of Messages from this 
God. So why don’t we cross over the river to this 
new temple you have built, so that you can judge for 
yourselves which God you will worship, his or mine. 
Then, if you want to, in the morning we can drag my 
god out of the mud with ropes; unless, like myself, 
you prefer a God who cannot be drowned in water or 
burned in a fire.” 

“How the young fellow babbles!” 

“He’s only a boy, really! He’s upset at this mis- 
fortune to his masterpiece. I hear it was a marvelous 
piece of carving.” 

“Come on! Let’s amuse ourselves tonight by listen- 
ing to this stranger. A new god is always interesting.” 

So they all gathered in the new temple, and by the 
light of some torches the stranger told the stories we 
know so well of the Lord Jesus; His birth, His life, 
His death, His resurrection. In the dim light the 
spellbound faces looked up at him, eager and hungry. 
When he stopped near midnight, neighbor was whis- 
pering to neighbor: “It is good news, this. Could 
we ever be sure of our other gods? Did we not al- 
ways feel deep within us a hunger for this God Who 
made us, Who Knows us, Who loves us? We did the 
best we could!” 

“Tomorrow we must hear more.” 


“Back up there, 
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Juniors 


So that is how it happened that the two gods arrived 
together, and one God stayed to dwell in the hearts of 
the people in the Village of the Golden Pagoda, while 
the other god stayed buried in the ooze at the bottom 
of the river, to be sneered at and pointed out to visi- 
tors: “That’s no kind of a god, is it?” they would 
say. “Stuck in the mud for the past six months” (or 


Junior Foreign Mission Program, 


October, 1935 


Topic—“Idols” 
Catt TO WorsHiIp—“Bring Them In,” played softly. 
LorD’s PRAYER IN’ CONCERT. 
Sonc—‘“Bring Them In.” 
MINUTES. 


Rott CaLtt—Answer with a verse of Scripture on 
“Tdols.” 


COLLECTION SONG AND OFFERING. 
SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 115:2-8. 
SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

Sonc—“Dare to Be a Daniel.” 


six years, as they came to say in the course of time). 
“You come with me to our church to hear about the 
God men hunger for.” 

And you will like to know that the “church” was 
the new temple which was waiting for a God to arrive 
in the Village of the Golden Pagoda. 


Quiz—What do you know about Korea? 

Story—‘The Beginning and the End of Old Stick-In- 
The-Mud.” 

Sonc—‘“The Father’s Care.” 

CLosE WITH THE Mi1zPAH BENEDICTION. 


SUGGESTIONS 

The story “The Beginning and the End of Old Stick- 
In-The Mud” could be given as a dialog, or the story 
told by one of the older children. 

Map Talk on Korea will be helpful for the Quiz Or- 
der from Educational Department, Box 330. Nashvi'ie, 
Tenn. Free. 

The songs will be found in Life and Service Hymns. 











Big Medicine 


(Continued from page 614) 


other medicines, all of which they denote by the 
name of buanga or “medicine,” but merely call it 
lukoshi or “all-powerful.” Ordinarily a man may own 
a countless number of fetishes simultaneously, but upon 
his acceptance of the lukoshi, he must give up all these. 
As was said before, most other medicines, if not all, 
include an antelope horn stuffed with a concoction 
often as vile as the contents of the witches’ caldron 
in Macbeth. The lukoshi is declared to include none 
of these in its composition. Ordinarily medicine is 
owned individually but lukoshi is taken over by a 
whole village or a large section of a village. Some 
have even been known to be killed for not accepting it. 

The natives, usually, are afraid to kill a person out- 
right with a knife. The medicine-men have tricks to 
prove a man’s guilt and then they kill him with im- 
punity. The lukoshi men bring anyone whom they 
suspect to trial. He is given a bit of poison dust to 
swallow, while one who is known to be innocent is 
given a bit of the same powder not poisoned. If the 
suspect is guilty, he dies; if innocent, he will live. 
Of course he dies of poison and is announced guilty 
of witchcraft because the other man still lives, although 
they presumably took the same kind of lukoshi powder. 

If a man dies while a muena lukoshi, a “lukoshi 
man,” the medicine-men bury him without ceremony 
and without mourning. It is declared that he has died 
because his “heart was not right in the lukoshi matter,” 


ee 
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and not even his near relatives are allowed to weep 
for him. 

In this whole clever scheme of the lukoshi, the witch- 
doctors of some tribes have invented a false religion 
having enough semblance of a religion to deceive even 
many native Christians, weak as they are, without | 
supplying them the inspiration and power of the truth. | 
Because they do away with all other medicines, and | 
that quicker than Christianity does, the medicine-men 
declare to all the natives that the lukoshi is the “medi- 
cine of God’’—it seems almost blasphemous to even 
repeat it. They readily acknowledge the existence of 
an almighty God—I have never seen a native who 
did not. This God, however, being unseen, is, there- 
fore, to them far removed from the affairs of men. For 
this reason then, they seek help and protection from 
visible things. In their minds, God is angry with men 
and has given them'up to evil spirits from which they 
must protect themselves. 

Though they may affirm that lukoshi is not buanga 
and “there is nothing wicked in the lukoshi because it 
kills no one but those who are trying to kill us,” yet 
those unblinded by superstition and lust for dishonest 
money can see through their scheme. The Christians 
need not fall into this thing if they earnestly seek the 
Word of Truth, and many have indeed suffered for 
resisting the medicine-men; but how many are still 
blindly drawn into not only the lu%oshi but also every 
other deception! 
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HOME MISSIONS 


CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD, Editor 
573 W Peachtree Street, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Home Mission Salute to the 
Indian Work and Workers 


Dedicated to Those Who Work and to Those Who Give 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions takes pleasure in dedicating the Home Mission 
section of the Presbyterian Survey this month to the work among the Indians. This work has 
always held a large place in the interest of the Church, and some of the most honored and 
revered names in our Assembly have been connected with it. Through the years there has been 
a rich harvest in the numbers that have been taught and in the lives that have been redeemed. 

Those who read the articles herewith presented will better understand the task we have set 
our hand to in our effort to take the gospel to the Indians. The difficulties of the work are 
many, the heroic efforts of our missionaries are inspiring, the needs are apparent, our Church 
as a whole must rally to this task. Too long have we withheld the gospel from our redskin 
brothers. 














The Honorable Ben Dwight and 
Choctaw Education | E | 


By MRS. HORACE MARSHALL 


S PUSHMATAHA, early chief of the Choctaws, 
A stood for the education of his people 150 years 

ago, so stands the Hon. Ben Dwight, present 
chief of the Choctaw Nation. 

Born in the Indian Territory, November 24, 1890, 
Mr. Dwight began his education at Jones Academy, 
then a tribal school for Choctaw Indian boys, now op- 
erated by the Government. Later he was graduated 
from high school at Honey Grove, Texas, with first 
honor. He is an A. B. graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, and holds the degree of Doctor 
of Jurisprudence from Sanford University in Cali- 
fornia. 

During the World War, Mr. Dwight rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the Intelligence Department of the 
United States Army. Messages transmitted in Choctaw 
baffled interpretation by the enemy. 

Mr. Dwight has twice been appointed chief of his 
nation with confirmation by Choctaw tribal election, 
once by President Hoover and again by President Roose- 
velt. 


It is but natural that a man of such wide culture Hon. Ben Dwight, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation 
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and attainment would promote the educational interests 
of the Choctaws as fundamental to their development 
and economic independence. It is Mr. Dwight’s desire 
that his people shall have a lasting, permanent, and 
enduring progress; that they may take their places in 
the world as leaders and creditable Christian citizens. 

To that end he selected the Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College as a laboratory for an educational project. He 
selected Oklahoma Presbyterian College “because its 
fundamentals are based on religious training, the cor- 
nerstone of any man’s education.” 

The project known as the “Choctaw Contract” has 
now been in operation for three years. By its pro- 
visions thirty Choctaw girls are sent to O. P. C. and 
largely financed by Choctaw tribal funds. It has been 
eminently satisfactory and successful. Already several 
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girls have been graduated and are in service among 
their own people. 

But the Choctaw tribal funds are limited. Many 
more Choctaw girls are clamoring for a college educa- 
tion, so essential in these days to economic independence 
and leadership in Indian affairs. Scholarships must 
be provided for these girls and we look to our Church 
to supply them. And there are the Chickasaws and the 
Cherokees. They have no tribal funds but they are the 
equals of any tribe in history, heritage, ability, and 
worthiness. The Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws 
are the leaders among the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Oklahoma Presbyterian College is the only educa- 
tional institution for Indians fostered by our Church. 
These Indian girls are depending upon you. The 
Choctaw Contract is challenging you to do your part. 

Durant, Okla. 





New President of Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


By JUDGE A. H. FERGUSON 


T THE meeting of the Oklahoma Presbyterian 
A College Board of Trustees, May 8, 1935, Dr. 

Ebenezer Hotchkin presented his resignation and 
Major Andrew Bramlett, executive vice-president of the 
college, was elected to succeed him. Two years ago 
Dr. Hotchkin announced his purpose to retire when a 
suitable man could be found to take up this important 
work, 

Dr. Hotchkin has been connected with this mission- 
ary institution in some capacity for thirty-nine years. 
The board expressed its appreciation of this extended 
missionary service by conferring upon Dr. Hotchkin 
the honorary title of President Emeritus. 


Major Bramlett who succeeds to the presidency has 
had administrative control of the college since 1933, 
to allow Dr. Hotchkin to render a wider service for the 
institution in the synod and in the Assembly. 

Mrs. Bramlett, well-known throughout the Assembly 
because of her connection with thc woman’s work of 
the Church, will be dean of the school. 

The board welcomes Major and Mrs. Bramlett into 
these responsible positions, and commends them to the 
love and confidence of the whole Church whose servants 
they are. 

Durant, Okla. 





Choosing Your Girl 


By MRS. ANDREW BRAMLETT 


FroM THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
66 RE you really telling us that we have a chance 
to go to college?” So asked Betty Benge as 
she and Rosella Loring stood on the highway 
one morning, between Tahlequah and Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, (Beautiful Indian names.) 

Betty is a Choctaw Indian girl and Rosella is a 
Cherokee. ' 

“Yes,” I replied, “that’s what we mean.” 

“But why us,” said Betty. ‘How do we rate any- 
thing like this? How did you know about us? I 
can’t take it in.” 

“It’s a long story, Betty. The Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, owned by the Home Mission Committee 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, is offering col- 
lege scholarships to high-class, worthy Indian girls so 
as to prepare them for economic independence, as Chris- 
tian girls, in government service and elsewhere,” 


Seminole and Choctaw Grade and High School Girls at 
Oklahoma Presbyterian College, May, 1 
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Oklahoma Presbyterian College, Durant, Oklahoma 


“We have heard of that school,” said Rosella, “but 
we still don’t see how you found us.” 

“One usually finds what he is looking for, Rosella, 
be it good or bad. We started out to find the kind 
of Indian girls we wanted and God directed us to 
you.” 

We had gone to the Sequoyah Indian Government 
School at Tahlequah. This school was established 
sixty-five years ago by the Cherokee Indians as an 
orphanage for their little children. Later it was taken 
over by the United States Government. The Indians 
have always assumed the lead in caring for their own. 

As we drove into the attractive grounds with its 
eighteen various buildings painted in a soft, warm yel- 
low, the office was readily located by the waving stars 
and stripes above it, betokening the benevolent and 
protective care of the “Great White Father” in Wash- 
ington. Bright-eyed, dark-hued children in gay prints 
or blue coveralls romped on the velvety lawn or strolled 
on the white-bordered paths. In the distance older 
girls worked in the garden and boys were plowing the 
fields, all a scene of happy activity and growing chil- 
dren, learning to live. 

The high-school principal, a courteous gentleman, 
received us cordially. When our mission was explained 
he was delighted at such an opportunity for some of 
his high-school seniors. He told us of Betty, valedic- 
torian of the class, who had been there since a wee 
girl and knew no other home; of Rosella, a fine am- 
bitious girl—both of them eager for college and won- 
dering how it could be done. 

“T am sorry for you to miss them,” he said, “but 
they have gone on a picnic.” 

At this juncture a fine Indian lad came in and 
with an apology for interrupting said, “We have broken 
an axle and I have come back to get a new one from 
the workshop.” 

“That being the case,” 
might overtake them.” 

Hurriedly saying good-bye, we departed in search 
of them, our hearts warmed by his kindness and en- 
thusiastic over the fine recommendations he had given 


said the principal to us, “you 











Class in Physical Education, Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College 


When we found them by the 
were overjoyed at the good news we 


to Betty and Rosella. 
roadside they 
brought. 

Traveling on the next day we visited the Wheelock 
Academy, another excellent government school for 
Indian girls. Wheelock was established as a Presby- 
terian Mission 103 years ago by Rev. Alfred Wright, 
a sainted missionary who ministered to the Choctaws 
in Mississippi and accompanied them at the time of 
their removal to the West. The old stone church still 
stands, a monument to his building, and his grave lies 
under its shadow. Gradually Presbyterians of the 
East withdrew their support and the Wheelock Mission 
was kept alive by Choctaw tribal funds. The Indians 
took care of their own. Eventually Wheelock became 
a Government Indian boarding school. At present it 
is under the supervision of Miss M. R. Foreman, a 
Presbyterian gentlewoman of rare charm and presence, 
wise leadership and ability. 

Passing between the church and the grave, reverently 
we entered the gates. Again the national emblem. flut- 
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Home 


tered its welcome. Beautiful trees, well-kept grounds, 
radiant flowers, the several buildings in the same soft 
vellow, and the many happy children all spoke the 
charm of Wheelock. 

Only the first nine grades are taught at Wheelock. 
Here we were seeking high-school girls for enrollment 
on our Choctaw Contract. As Mrs. Orcutt, the prin- 
cipal, talked enthusiastically of “her girls” she said, 
“We had one who finished here and who graduates 
from Sequoyah this year. I wish you could take her 
in college. Her name is Rosella Loring.” 

Imagine our mutual pleasure when we told her of 
our roadside meeting with Rosella. 


FROM THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

Other girls, living in under-privileged homes and at- 
tending rural public schools, are directed to us by gov- 
ernment educational field agents and school social 
workers. The field agents, in particular Mr. C. L. 
Crutcher, Durant, Okla., are men of sympathetic un- 
derstanding, wisely directing children to those insti- 
tutions best suited to their needs and _ inclination. 
Through his consistent courtesy to the Indians, Mr. 
Crutcher holds their respect and confidence and ex- 
emplifies that friendly attitude we would teach our 
girls to maintain toward others. 

These girls come pitifully lacking in training, often 
with only the garments they wear—timid, reticent, 
and abashed, but the Christian friendliness of Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College soon breaks these barriers 
down. They readily adapt themselves to the freedom 
of our home life and, quickly observant, they improve 
in table manners, walk, and demeanor. 


From GoopLAND 
ORPHANAGE 


Florence Nel- 
son, the Choctaw 
girl in the ac- 
companying pic- 
ture, was moth- 
ered by the gra- 
cious care of the 
Goodland Indian 
Orphanage for 
eleven years. She 
came to Okla- 
homa Presby- 
terian College re- 
flecting the train- 
ing of that godly 
institution 
through the late 
Bailey Springs, 
Mrs. R. M. Fire- 
baugh, and Rev. E. D. Miller, Superintendent. 

Now, after four years of guidance by Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College, she has taken her A. B. degree 
from Southeastern Teachers’ College and goes out in 


service to her,own people, an accredited and Christian 
teacher. 











Florence Nelson 


Durant, Okla. 





An O. P. C. Girl Writes from Hopi Land 


Note: The following letter is from Alene Wright, a Choctaw Indian girl, a graduate of Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College, who is now teaching in a government community Day School for Hopi Indians in Arizona. 


Oraibi, Arizona, 
June 25, 1935. 
My Dear FRIEND: 


My sixth month in Hopi land has just gone by, yet 
it seems only yesterday that I bade good-bye to dear 
old O. P. C. and my friends. This unusual oppor- 
tunity was brought to me by you and other kind friends 
of O. P. C., and you can never realize what the ex- 
perience means to me. 


I have come to a strange land of many new and 
wonderful things. To begin with, I am living in the 
oldest Indian village in existence in the United States. 
It has a population of about 400 Hopi Indians and 
thirty-two. government employees. 


There are two villages. The old one is located up 
on the mesa and the new one down in the valley. The 
school is in the new village. There are four stores or 
trading posts, three of them owned by a Hopi. 

The people in the new village are more progressive, 
which makes a great difference in the children who 
come to school. The Hopi Indians are industrious and 


intelligent. Their baskets are especially beautiful in 
design and in the weaving. 

The school is like any ordinary school. There are 
three teachers, two besides myself. I have thirty-one 
pupils in the second, third, and fourth grades. When 
the children finish the eighth grade they are sent away 
to government Indian boarding schools. Many of the 
parents have a high-school education, but I know of 
only one with a college degree. 

All my pupils speak English well, though with an 
accent different from ours. Many children speak Eng- 
lish before entering school, though some from the non- 
progressive families do not. 

The most difficult obstacle confronting me has been 
the pronunciation of their names. Their given names 
are ordinary ones like ours, but the last names are in 
Hopi. So far I have learned only one—Bryon 
Homewytema. They are lovely children to teach and 
we have no discipline problems. They are apt in 
learning and eager to recite. 

For quite a while they could not understand that 
I too was an Indian, so I explained to them about the 
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different tribes. Now they love to say “Choctaw.” I 
sang them a Choctaw song one day and they thought 
it a lovely piece of music. Now they hum it often. 
They have an ear for music and catch a tune after 
hearing it once. They like to sing cowboy songs and 
beg me to teach them to yodel. The boys are talented 
in art and make excellent drawings of their native 
dances, called “‘Kachinas.” They also do nice bead 
work, working out their own patterns as they go along. 

I would like to tell you about their foods, customs, 
and habits of living, but the names are too difficult 
and without them I could not give the proper de- 
scription. 


With the Christian training I received at O. P. C., 
I hope to give these boys and girls something that will 
stay with them always. 

I hope and pray that the challenge sent out by 
O. P. C. will be answered by many Choctaw girls. 
The many blessings I received there await others. May 
the walls of O. P. C. and the welcoming arms of the 
friends within remain through the years to come, is 
my prayer. 


Sincerely yours, 
ALENE WRIGHT. 





How Indian Girls at Goodland Orphanage 
Studied Foreign Missions 


By MRS. J. P. GIBBONS 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary of the Goodland Church, 

Goodland, Oklahoma, has an historical back- 
ground that few auxiliaries in Oklahoma have. 

When Mrs. Elizabeth Rood Allison, of St. Charles, 
Missouri, was sent by our Home Mission Committee 
to Goodland in September, 1894, as a teacher, one of 
the first things she did was to organize the women of 
the church into a Home Mission and Aid Society. This 
was composed mostly of the Indian women living in 
and around the community. The four white women 
in the community at that time were Mrs. Basil LeF lore, 
Mrs. Henry Gooding, Mrs. Wilson Jones and Mrs. 
J. P. Gibbons. These were all charter members of the 
society and gave of their best to the Master in service 
and in the material things of life. The meetings were 
held every two weeks, and this organization had a 
continuous life with no vacations. 

In April, 1921, Mrs. C. S. Everts, of Gulfport, Miss., 
organized the women of the church and the girls of 
the Orphanage into an auxiliary, which has developed 
into our present organization. Its influences are seen 
and felt not only among our Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians, where the work of our Church is located, but 
through the girls who have gone out from the orphan- 
age. These influences for good are going on in many 
parts of Oklahoma as well as in other states. 

From the organization of the first society in 1894, 
the girls of the Goodland Orphanage have been in- 
terested and trained in the woman’s work of our 
Church; but more especially is this true since the pres- 
ent auxiliary was organized. The auxiliary is com- 
posed of four circles, one adult, and the other three 
of girls enrolled in the high school. 

Last January, when our Foreign Mission Week of 
Prayer was observed, the three girls’ circles undertook 
to memorize the questionnaire consisting of 300 ques- 
tions sent out from our Foreign Mission Committee. 
It was to be a “Circle Contest.”” The circle chairmen, 








Left—The seven Indian girls who won the Foreign Mission 
“Quiz Contest” 


Right—The eleven Indians girls who entered the Foreign 
Mission “Quiz Contest” 


Mrs. Maud Carter, Mrs. O. E. Riddle and Miss Ger- 
trude Burt, were the means of arousing much enthusi- 
asm among the contestants. Foreign Missions was 
studied, absorbed, and learned, day after day, during 
spare moments, until the evening of the contest. Eleven 
of the high-school girls were called out to represent 
the various circles. Mrs, R. M. Firebaugh, Synodical 
President, conducted the questioning. When it was 
finished, seven of the eleven girls were still standing. 
Two of these seven girls belonged to the Freshman class 
in the high school. 

The auxiliary served refreshments to all the mem- 
bers and to its two ministers, Dr. R. M. Firebaugh 
and Rev. E. D. Miller. Later the contesting circles 
were entertained in the home of Mrs. Firebaugh. 

Looking back over the forty-one years of our woman’s 
work at Goodland, we feel and know that it has not 
been in vain. 


Goodland, Oklahoma, 
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Pushmataha and Choctaw Education 


By DR. W. B. 


MONG the most influential Indians of the United 
A States, a prominent place must always be given 

to the Choctaw chief, Pushmataha. He was born 
in the Choctaw country of southeastern Mississippi, 
near the Alabama line, probably in the year 1764. Lit- 
tle is known of his ancestry or youth, for he rose to a 
position of eminence in his tribe and section entirely 
by the commanding qualities of his own personal abil- 
ity. The only education he ever secured was that 
wrested from his experiences in the wilderness through 
contacts with wild beasts and wilder men. He hunted 
and campaigned over most of the Old South from 
Alabama to Oklahoma. He learned the ways of the 
French, the Spaniards, and the English, and, though 
unlettered, always met them on a plane of equality. 
One thoroughly familiar with the career of Pushmataha 
characterized him thus: ‘He was one of the greatest 
Indians who ever lived. He was more than that; he 
was one of the greatest characters of his generation. 
The old chief was a skillful hunter, an intrepid war- 
rior, a close student of nature, a powerful orator, and 
a persuasive debater in the councils of his tribe. He 
had an acute sense of justice not only between man 
and man, but between nations as well.” 


Pushmataha early saw the futility of efforts made 
by many Indians to stop the advance of the white man. 
He strongly opposed the proposal of Tecumseh to lead 
all southern Indians into the British alliance during 
the War of 1812. His warriors fought with Jackson 
against the Creeks at Horseshoe Bend, and against the 
British at New Orleans, where the red chieftain was 
given the rank of brigadier general in the American 
forces. Pushmataha died in the city of Washington 
in 1824, while there on business for his people. He 
received a military funeral, attended by the President 
and most of the members of Congress, and minute guns 
were fired while his body was being taken to its last 
resting place in the Congressional Cemetery. 

Pushmataha helped to frame the first Choctaw re- 
moval treaty in 1820. The representative of the United 
States in the making of this treaty was General Andrew 
Jackson. The old Indian regretfully agreed to the 
proposal to exchange the tribal home in Mississippi 
for lands west of the Great River, but one stipulation 
he insisted should be written into the treaty was that 
a substantial sum of the tribal monies be set aside as 
a permanent education fund that his people might “be- 
come the equal of the whites in education and civiliza- 
tion.” 

Thus it may be safely said that the great interest 
always manifested by the Choctaws in schools, and 
the hearty welcome they gave the missionary through- 
out their history, is largely due to the influence of 
their greatest chieftain. It is to be regretted that 
Pushmataha, so far as we know, never became a Chris- 
tian, but, within six years after his death, several thou- 
sand Choctaws, including some of their most promi- 
nent leaders, had taken this vital step. 
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Pushmataha, greatest of the early Choctaw Chiefs. 





After the removal to Oklahoma, the Choctaws con- 
tinued their interest in education, and for many years 
education meant the mission school, manned by godly 
men and women, and supported partly by the churches 
in the East and partly by the funds of the Choctaw 
people. As is well known, all of the early missionaries 
to the Choctaws in Oklahoma—Kingsbury, Byington, 
Wright, Hotchkin and others—supervised schools. Edu- 
cation and religion always went hand in hand. 


In keeping with Pushmataha’s idea, the Choctaws 
chose a group of their most promising young men and 
women every year and sent them to colleges and semi- 
naries in the East and North at tribal expense. It 
was this system that gave the Choctaws such men as 
Allen Wright and his distinguished son, Frank Hall 
Wright, the famous evangelist. It gave them in later 
days the McCurtains, W. A. Durant, Charles D. Carter, 
and Gabe E. Parker, well known in state and national 
councils. Since statehood, though the white popula- 
tion in eastern Oklahoma outnumbers the Choctaws 
more than ten to one, the red people always have more 
than their normal share of representation in county 
and state government and on the bench. Pushmataha’s 
dream would seem to have come true. 


The desire for educational privileges remains strong 
even among the most poverty-stricken of the full-blood 
Choctaws. Most of them live in the more remote sec- 
tions of eastern Oklahoma, where school facilities are 
poor at best. Such mission institutions as Goodland 
School and Oklahoma Presbyterian College are still 
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rendering an invaluable service to the Choctaw youth, 
as they have done in the past. These schools primarily 
serve a spiritual purpose—for which they deserve the 
prayers and financial support of the Church—but in 
their secular work they tend more and more towards 
bringing the Indian into equal educational contacts 
with the white student. There has never been a time 
in American history when our people as a whole took 
more intelligent interest in the welfare and progress of 
the Indian than today. May we not all hope that 


October, 1935 


Pushmataha’s ideal for his people may be speedily re- 
alized in the fullest degree, and that the Indian every- 
where 


“Shall know as the white men know 
And fare as the white men fare; 

The pale and the red shall be brothers, 
One’s rights shall be as another's, 
Home, school, and house of prayer.” 


Southeastern State Teachers College. 
Durant, Okla. 





How I Became a Missionary 
By MARY SEMPLE HOTCHKIN, Missionary to the Indians, 1857-1917 


Nore: In 1857 Dr. Cyrus Kingsbury, then a missionary to the Indians in the Indian Territory, went to a 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Louisville, Ky. Commissioned to find teachers 
for Indian mission schools, he returned with two. They were promised $100.00 each, per year, and a furlough 
in eight years. One of these was Mary Semple, who later married Henry Hotchkin, son of the illustrious mis- 


sionary, Ebenezer Hotchkin, who with his wife, Philena Thatcher, trekked with the Indians when they followed 
the “Trail of Tears” from Mississippi to the Indian Territory. Several children were born to Henry and Mary 
Semple Hotchkin, among them the beloved Ebenezer Hotchkin. With him as her assistant, Mary Semple Hotchkin 
was called in 1892 to open the first school in Durant in a log hut, from which beginning came the present Okla- 





homa Presbyterian College for Girls. The following letter, published now for the first time, was written by 
Mrs. Hotchkin at the request of her children in the later years of her life. 


N 1846 or 1848, the first Dr. Scudder, of India, 

visited Steubenville, Ohio, and lectured to the Sun- 

day-school children in the Second Presbyterian 
Church and showed us some very hideous idols. At 
the close, he said, ““When you go home, ask your 
mother to let you write in the back of her Bible, 
“Mr. Scudder asked me to be a missionary.’” It made 
a great impression on my mind. I often looked at 
it, and I guess wondered if he really did want me 
to be a missionary. If he did I was ready. I was 
then between 10 and 12 years old. 

When I was about 17 I sang in the choir of the 
Second Presbyterian Church. My father was the 
leader. A sacred concert was to be given. He said 
I must sing a solo he had selected. I tried to beg off, 
cried about it, got my mother to intercede for me, but 
No! I must do it. I sang it better than any one 
else, and must do it. The choir sang the chorus. 
It was called “The Missionary Call.” These were the 
words—at times they still ring in my ears-—it was 
a chant. 


“My soul is not at rest, 

There comes a strange and secret whisper to my spirit, 
Like a dream of night, that tells me 

I am on enchanted ground. 


Chorus 
“The voice of my departed Lord, 
‘Go, teach all nations,’ comes on the night air and 
awakes mine ear. 


“And I will go. I may no longer doubt to give up 
home, And every idle hope that binds my heart to 
thee, my country. 


Chorus 


The church ladies said to my mother, they never 


before saw any one sing and cry at the same time, but 
I surely did. 

Both these incidents made a great impression on 
me. 


Just before I was 20, a young man (Mrs. Bunting’s 
brother Samuel) was in the Theological Seminary at 
Alleghany, Penn. He had heard his sister and me talk 
of being missionaries. (He was preparing to go to 
South America.) We were both to graduate that spring 
from the Steubenville Female Seminary. Mrs. John 
Edwards, a missionary to the Indians, wrote to one 
of the professors urging him to secure a teacher for an 
Indian school in the Indian Territory. “Sam” wrote 
to his sister at once and told her if she could not go 
to give the letter to me. “Chrissie’s’’ mother wouldn’t 
listen to it at all. She had only one girl and she had 
given her oldest son. So “Chris” brought the letter 
to me and then trouble began. Indian Territory was 
a long way off and most as hard to get to as Europe. 
Mrs. Sharp came once to see my mother, and my 
mother was very much hurt when she said, ‘Mrs. 
Semple, you know J have only one girl, you have six, 
and would never miss one.” Everybody discouraged 
me. Brother Will was at home and he had a friend, 
a young doctor who had just returned from far-off 
Texas, and had crossed Indian Territory in a wagon 
train. He was invited to spend the evening to tell 
me what an awful place Indian Territory was. He 
gave me terrible pictures of life among the Indians. 
After he got through, I said, “Well, Dr. Johnson, I 
never dreamed things were as bad as that. I am more 
and more convinced it is my duty to go.” The Gen- 
eral Assembly was to meet in Lexington, Kentucky, in 
May. Dr. Cyrus Kingsbury and Rev. Alexander Reid, 
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Missions 


missionaries to the Indians in the Indian Territory, 
were to be there, and hoped to be able to find several 
teachers to return with them. My mother kept saving 
she couldn’t give me up. At last I said to her, “Ma, 
I have never disobeyed you, and I do not want to 
now. If you say I cannot go, that will end it, I shall 
consider it my first duty to mind you.” For a day or 
two her face was very serious and tear-stained. At last 
she said through her sobs, “Mary, I cannot say it.” 
Then brother Will came to the rescue and told my 
mother he knew a young lady in Fredericksburg, 
Ohio, who wanted to go on a mission. She was two 
or three years older than I and had “an old head on 
young shoulders,” a perfectly lovely girl. He wrote 
to her at once, Miss Mary Greenleaf, and her reply 
came she would be delighted to go. My father was 
traveling in the west but he came to Lexington to see 
me. Giving up my music seemed one of the hard 
things to do. One day my mother bowed over the 
piano in tears, Will proposed that I take a few les- 
sons on the guitar and take one with me, which If 
did. I went with Dr. C. C. Beatty and wife to Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. There I met Mary Greenleaf. Mary 
was very plainly dressed, but my clothes were more 
showy, though of the best material. Her hoops were 
very modest, mine were large. I was talkative, she 
was very quiet. 

Dr. Kingsbury was a dear old man. We were taken 
care of in a very nice home, and he came often to see 
us and encouraged me to talk of the home and friends 
I was leaving behind. Several times he took my hand 
and said, “I’m afraid you never worked very much. 
I fear the work you are going to will be too hard for 
you.” Of course I said, “Oh, no, I think I can do 
it.” One afternoon he came and asked for me and 
didn’t ask for Miss Greenleaf. Mary laughed, and 
I went down to the parlor alone. He received me 
like a father. Oh, how I loved him, you couldn’t 
help it. He said, in substance, “I fear very much 
that you will not be happy, so far from that dear home, 
and the work will be hard for one so young, and you 
may not find the loving friends you have been used 
to, and some may find fault, and hurt your feelings. 
I thought I had better tell you these things, and also, 
that if you wish to return to your home, I will pay 
all your expenses.”’ I was sitting beside him. I sprang 
to my feet and exclaimed, “Why, Dr. Kingsbury, I 
thought you wanted teachers. I believe I can teach, 
but if you don’t want me, send me home. [I'll go if 
you don’t want me.” 


He drew me to his knee and soothed me saying, 
“Of course we want you and you shall go,” but I 
know the dear old man felt very doubtful about my 
being good for anything. Yet he was very kind. 


_ From Louisville we traveled by boat to Gaines Land- 
Ing on the Mississippi, in the southeast corner of 
Arkansas. We crossed the state in a large wagon. The 
first fifteen miles was through the dismal swamp, and 
then we came to a large plantation. McDermott was 
the planter’s name. They seemed delighted to see us, 
and little darkies brought in small cedar tubs of water 


and washed our feet. That was something new to us. 
There seemed to be three families with four or five 
children of school age in each family. In the morn- 
ing Dr. Kingsbury told us they wanted a teacher very 
much and would pay five hundred a year and all ex- 
penses for a trip home. Dr. Kingsbury said if we 
wished we could consider it, but we both said ‘“‘No,” 
without considering it. We were to get one hundred 
from the Board of Missions. Each night we stopped 
at some house or cabin and the men slept in the wagon. 
We were three weeks reaching the first mission station. 
It was Stockbridge, where Dr. Cyrus Byington lived 
and labored. He translated the most of the New Testa- 
ment and many of the hymns into Choctaw. There 
was a boarding school for Indians connected with the 
station. It seemed like Eden to us, everything was so 
lovely and clean, everything was whitewashed, even 
the trees. We had seen some squally looking places 
in Arksansas. 

Thirty miles more brought us to Wheelock, Indian 
Territory, where we spent the night with Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards. The next day we reached Pine Ridge, Dr. 
Kingsbury’s home. Ten or twelve miles north of there 
was the old Spencer Academy, and Dr. Reid was super- 
intendent there. 

It was late in the week. I had been away from 
home and without hearing from them a month. Mrs. 
Kingsbury was very strict. Mail came Saturday night, 
but she never let it be delivered until Monday morn- 
ing. I begged for mine (through Miss Greenleaf) but, 
no, I could not have it—it would take my mind from 
the devotions of the Sabbath. Monday morning I got 
my letter and I was naughty enough to say I never 
thought of anything all day Sunday but what might 
be in that letter. 


We had no washing done on our journey, and the 
boat traveling was very hard on our white skirts. I 
never had washed, not even handkerchiefs, and didn’t 
know how. My mother had told me she would pay 
for my washing. Monday morning Mrs. Kingsbury 
told us we must wash. There was every convenience, 
and I said I couldn’t—and she thought if I couldn’t 
wash, I was very helpless. A Miss Childs, fifty years 
old, afterward the third Mrs. Kingsbury, and Miss 
Greenleaf, were over at the girl’s dormitory. Mr. 
Kingsbury’s study was a log cabin in the midst of 
the apple orchard. I went in to the girls half crying, 
saying I was going to tell Father Kingsbury. And 
they laughed heartily, saying they never heard of tell- 
ing a husband on his wife. They said they’d wash my 
clothes, but I said, ‘“No,” so off I started for the study. 
A gentle tap and he opened the door. 


“And what is the matter with my little girl,” and 
I blurted out, “Mrs. Kingsbury says I must wash and 
I don’t know how. My Mamma said she would pay 
for my washing.” He said, “Never mind, never mind, 
you needn’t wash. I’ll see to that.” So the next morn- 
ing I was sent back to Wheelock, bag and baggage. It 
hurt me to part from Mary Greenleaf, but I behaved 
very nicely and Father Kingsbury told me he would 
be down to see me before long. I carried a letter to 
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Mrs. Edwards, and the next morning she asked me for 
my soiled clothes and an Indian girl washed and ironed 
them. 

Mrs. Edwards was a very refined and cultured lady 
from Philadelphia. She had a housekeeper, a Miss 
Whitcomb, about sixty years old. I soon found out 
what they thought of me by the questions Miss Whit- 
comb would ask me, and some of the wise ones said, 
“I wonder if she thought there was nothing to do out 
here but play the guitar.” Poor Father Kingsbury, 
I guess they “blessed him out” for bringing such a 
trifling piece of humanity. The two Miss Lovells 
soon came to teach in the boarding school, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Libby were very nice to me, so that I was 
comparatively happy, although I knew there was some- 
thing wrong. I was conscious of the fact that I was 
not what they wanted in the way of a teacher. 

The day school had been taught in a cabin in 
Mr. Libby’s yard. There were seventeen pupils, mostly 
boys, and they had been a great source of trouble to 
Mr. Libby in tearing up everything they could lay 
hands on and ruining his tools, therefore he didn’t 
want the school in his yard. September came. Schools 
were to be started. The former teacher was a very 
lovely girl, from Dr. Brook’s Church of St. Louis, 
but she couldn’t govern. She went home and they did 
not want another like her, and I was “likely to be 
just like her.” 

All the missionaries were gathered at Doaksville for 
Presbytery. The last afternoon Mrs. Hotchkin came to 
me and said very kindly, ‘““Miss Semple, you had bet- 
ter not go this afternoon. I fear your feelings may 
be hurt. They expected Dr. Kingsbury to get experi- 
enced teachers and you are not one.” I stayed all 
alone. As I sat by the table I picked up a copy of 
the New York Observer, one of the best church papers 
of that time, and the first thing I laid my eyes on was: 
“If God has chosen your way, depend upon it, it is 
the best that could be chosen. It may be rough but 
it is right. It may be tedious but it is safe.” Well, 
you know I was comforted. 


October, 1935 


When they came home they told me they had de- 
cided I had better stay with Mrs. Edwards and teach 
the day school. There was a good deal said pro and 
con. Mr. Libby (dear man) said, it was a shame 
to give me “a school that was ruined to begin with.” 
Mrs. Edwards said (so Miss Whitcomb said) it was 
just a question of time, and the Board would have an- 
other young lady to send home. But J thought dif- 
ferently. 


Mrs. Edwards had a boy seven years old who had 
to go to the day school—George by name. I got very 
sober and dignified about that time. Just before school 
started I had a talk with Mr. Libby. I said, “Chil- 
dren must have some place to play. You come out in 
the yard and show me just where their playground 
ends.” He laughed heartily and said, “Why, Miss 
Semple, you will find it simply impossible to keep 
those boys to that side of the yard. They are like rab- 
bits.” I said, “You'll see.” I didn’t care much 
whether I could teach or not, but I’d govern. I said 
to myself every day, indeed every hour, “J’ll govern 
if I don’t do anything else.” Mr. Libby said it was 
the most unruly school he ever saw or heard of. The 
children (they were all pretty big boys and girls) 
never studied. They jumped over the seats and sel- 
dom recited a lesson. He couldn’t get over their giv- 
ing me such a school. He said they couldn’t expect 
me to succeed. Dear Father Kingsbury tried to com- 
fort me. Told me he’d come to see me often. I told 
him he needn’t be afraid, the school would be all right, 
but nobody believed that, not even my kind friend, Mrs. 
Edwards. She did want her dear little boy, seven 
years old, to be under a good teacher, and it was really 
an awful or terrible disappointment to her. The day 
came to start school. I had two real good interpreters, 
girls who were in the boarding school. I had Mr. 
Libby get me some good willow switches about a yard 
long and stood them in the corner. I opened the door 
and had the children go in one by one, but before that 
I had them look at a line I had drawn in the dirt, 


(Continued on page 640) 





Spice Box 


1. Of whom was it said, “He was one of the greatest 
Indians who ever lived”? What contribution 
did this leader make to the welfare of the 
Indian people ? 
. Who is Hon. Ben Dwight? 
. What is meant by the “Choctaw Contract” ? 
. Where is the oldest Indian village in the United 
States located ? 
Tell some of the experiences of a pioneer woman 
missionary to the Indians. 
6. Name the new President and new Dean of Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College, Durant, Okla. 
. Who are the following: Florence Nelson, Alene 
Wright, Grady James, Blanch Williams, Oscar 
Gardner? 
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8. Indian Presbytery is composed of how many 
churches ? 

9. What famous Presbyterian missionary accompanied 
the Indians on “The Trail of Tears”? Tell of 
the splendid service rendered to the Indians by 
this missionary’s daughter and grandson. 

10. Where are Rev. and Mrs. C. W. Chambers work- 
ing? What have the women of Texas done to 


show their interest in the work among the 
Indians ? 


11. Who says “There has never been an opportunity 
so inviting, since we came to the work twenty- 
three years ago, as that now offered to the Pres- 
byterian Church” ? 
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White Man Preacher—Indian Teacher 


After forty 
years in the field 
of Indian educa- 
tion, Dr. Ebene- 
zer Hotchkin is 
retiring from the 
Presidency of the 
Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College 
at Durant, Okla- 
homa, in order 
that he may de- 
vote his time 
more exclusively 
to preaching 
among the In- 
dians and at the 
several churches 
of which he is 
pastor. 

We know of no one who has more friends among 
the Indians in Oklahoma than Dr. Hotchkin, of no 
one whose teachings have had a more wholesome effect 
upon the lives of the present generation of Indians in 


Rev. E. Hotchkin. 


the southeastern part of the state. These friends were 
made and these lives were influenced for the better 
beause of the sacrificial spirit and the sincerity of pur- 
pose with which Dr. Hotchkin undertook his assign- 
ment. While the field of Indian education will suffer 
a deprivation for his having retired from that service, 
he himself may move on to another happy mission in 
the thought, “‘Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 

Moreover, though the helpful teacher that he has 
been, we believe that Dr. Hotchkin is preparing to be 
even more useful to the Indians than he has been here- 
tofore. He will have more time to carry his messages 
direct to the Indian families and will have a broader 
field in which to help us build rightly for the future. 
As the trials and tribulations of past generations of 
Indians were made easier by the benevolent influence 
of his missionary grandfather, who trekked with the 
Indians from Mississippi on “The Trail of Tears” at 
the time of the great removal, so will the lot of this 
and future generations be made a better one for having 
had Dr. Hotchkin.—Editorial from the Tuskahoman, 
Stroud, Okla., May 15, 1935. 
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ENJAMIN FRANKLIN in “Some Remarks Con- 
B cerning Savages of North America” recites the 

answer of the six tribes to the commissioners 
from Virginia who informed the Indians that they 
would be pleased to provide for the education of a 
limited number of Indian youths. The government 
would see that they are well provided for and in- 
structed in all the learning of the white race. After 
the consideration which their notion of politeness de- 
manded, they replied expressing their sense of the 
kindness of the Virginia Government. They stated: 


“We know that you highly esteem the kind of learn- 
ing taught in those colleges and that the maintenance 
of our young men while with you would be very ex- 
pensive to you. We are convinced therefore that you 
mean to do us good by your proposal and we thank 
you heartily. But you, who are wise, must know that 
different nations have different conceptions of things; 
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and you will therefore not take it amiss if our ideas 
of this kind of education be not the same ag yours. 
We have had some experience of it. Several of our 
young men were formerly brought up at the colleges 
of the northern provinces. They were instructed in 
all your sciences; but when they came back to us 
they were bad runners, ignorant of every means of 
living in the woods, unable to bear either cold or 
hunger, knew neither how to build a cabin, take a 
deer, nor kill an enemy; spoke our language imper- 
fectly; were therefore totally good for nothing. We 
are, therefore, not the less obliged by your kind offer, 
though we decline accepting it; and to show our grate- 
ful sense of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will send 
us a dozen of their sons, we will take great care of 
their education, instruct them in all we know, and 
make men of them.”—From Edgar Lee Hewitt’s 
Ancient Life in the American Southwest. 


*Our readers will recognize this as part of the famous 
quotation from the Zeid, “Beware of the Greeks, when 
they come bearing gifts.” 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—September 1, 1934......... $63,076.04 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—September 1, 1935......... 56,029.27 
Decrease for five months ................ Dis in OE a as $ 7,046.77 


























Grady James, Choctaw, 
Licensed by Indian Pres- 
bytery, April, 1935 


HE seed of many years’ planting is beginning to 
+ bear fruit in Indian Presbytery. The young peo- 

ple of this generation like a thrill. Well, the 
writer of this article got the thrill of a lifetime at the 
last meeting of Indian Presbytery when two fine young 
Indian boys were examined and licensed to preach. 
Both have just been graduated from Austin Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

One of these, Oscar Gardner, comes from one of 
the oldest rural churches in this section. As a small 
lad, Oscar was under the influence of Rev. W. J. B. 
Lloyd of sainted memory. He says he has never been 
able to get away from the benediction pronounced upon 
him by this old patriarch. Rev. J. W. Gregg, now of 
Broken Bow, had the privilege of receiving Oscar into 
the church at Old Bennington in the spring of 1920. 

Grady James, the other young preacher, is a product 
of Goodland Orphanage. When asked in his examina- 
tion on experimental religion what influence led him 
into the ministry, he replied, ““The godly and sacrificial 
lives of the teachers at Goodland and their desire to 
help the Indian boys and girls to higher planes of 
living.” One of the last thoughts of Bailey Springs, 
who was Superintendent of the Orphanage at that time, 
was of Grady. He called Mr. Firebaugh to his bed- 
side and admonished him to keep in touch with Grady 
who then was taking his college course at one of the 
government schools. Grady has not disappointed his 
leader. 

Both of these young men stood creditable examina- 
tions. Their desire is to give their lives to the Indian 
people living in the rural districts of southeast Okla- 
homa. This life is not an easy one but a challenge. 
Indian Presbytery covers a vast area in this district, 
with nineteen small churches tucked away among the 
hills in the isolated districts. Many of the churches 
are in a dilapidated condition. All of them need re- 
pairs. No homes are provided for these young men. 
Racial prejudices are to be overcome, while among the 
people works of the flesh are manifest: adultery, un- 
cleanness, hatred, envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revelings and such like. They will need your prayers, 
your moral support, and words of cheer and encourage- 
ment. 

Another thrill! Last October Mrs. Blanch Riddle 


Young 
Indian Preachers 


Licens ed 


By MRS. ROBERT M. FIREBAUGH 













Oscar Gardner, Choctaw, 
Licensed by Indian Pres- 
bytery, April, 1935 





Williams, a graduate of Goodland Indian Orphanage 
and of Oklahoma Presbyterian College, began work 
as Director of Religious Education with Indian Pres- 
bytery and Choctaw Presbytery, U. S. A., employed 
jointly by the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee, 
U. S., and the Board of National Missions, U. S. A. 
Blanch is doing an unusually fine piece of work in 
the two Presbyteries with the young people and with 
the women. She meets with both groups, teaching 
them methods and assisting them in carrying out the 
program of our Church. 

We held annual Birthday parties in every church in 
Indian Presbytery. That was a thrill that our sisters 
living in more favorable circumstances missed. First, 
we had to condense the pageant to meet the needs of 
our full-blood Indian women, for they had only a few 
hours to learn “to do” their parts. We carried with 
us Japanese costumes, posters, candles, and Japanese 
lanterns, also the tea and cookies, for one cannot have 
a party without decorations and refreshments. The 
women and children did their part in decorating, and 
upon our arrival we saw beaming faces, feigning sur- 
prise. The church was carefully swept and beautifully 
decorated with sumac and the lacy blossoms of the 
thorn bush. If you have never known the joy of giv- 
ing, come and see the Indian mother, with babe in 
arms, count the exact pennies for her years, and the 
baby’s too. Sometimes these are hard to find, for they 
are tucked away in an inside pocket of the mother’s 








Ministers of Indian Presbytery, taken at Chishoktok 
Church, April, 1935 
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Home THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Missions 


Jong, full skirt or the hem of her wide gingham apron. 
Self-denial, ves, but ‘““Whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it.” 

‘There has never been an opportunity so inviting, 
since we came to the work twenty-three vears ago, as 
that now offered to the Presbyterian Church in its 
work both among the Indians and the whites of these 
rural districts in Oklahoma. 

I have in mind one country church in Indian Pres- 
bytery, composed largely of white people. According 
to the minutes of the last Assembly it has only seven 
members. Yet that church has kept a Sunday school 
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going for years, with an attendance of forty-five or fifty, 
and has had preaching only about ten times in the 
last ten years. One son of this church is a prominent 
minister in Texas. One of her daughters is a min- 
ister’s wife. There is no church building, but they are 
looking forward to erecting a church if one of our 
young ministers is willing to shepherd their flock. This 
organization has dwelt “where Satan’s seat is,” has 
had very little encouragement and no assistance, and 
yet she lives. She is beckoning us to “come over and 
help her.” Shall we? 
Hugo, Oklahoma. 





The Alabama Indians in Texas 


By MRS. T. M. 


HAT sounds as if some one didn’t know his 
T geography! These Indians are a branch of the 

Choctaws and lived originally in Alabama, hence 
the name. I was told, when I visited the reservation 
last April, that they were called “Alabama” or 
“Coushatta” Indians and there are eight different ways 
by which the latter name may be spelled. 

It was Dr. S. F. Tenney who, in 1880, got lost in 
the dense East Texas forests and was discovered by 
an Alabama Indian. Dr. Tenney, when he learned 
that none of the tribe knew Christ, was instrumental 
in securing Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Currie, of North 
Carolina to settle among them in Polk County, near 
Livingston, in the piney woods section of southeast 
Texas. The Curries established a church and school, 
and Mrs. Currie continued to labor there even after 
her husband’s death. 

Last spring the women of Eastern Texas Presby- 
terial met at Livingston and the first session was held 
in the Indian church on the reservation. A chair which 
Mrs. Currie had used was presented to the church with 
this bronze inscription on it: 


“Margaret Hogue Currie, 1844-1916 
Indian Missionary-Teacher, 1881-1900.” 


Years ago there grew up in a Missouri town, in the 
home of a country doctor, a lad who had a great hope 
of being a physician himself. He studied medicine for 
a time, then entered the ministry. He married a young 
teacher, the daughter of a Baptist minister in a small 
East Texas town, and thus in 1900 Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Chambers began their long and faithful ministry 
as preacher, teacher, physician and friend to the Ala- 
bama Indians. 

The complete isolation in the trackless forest no 
longer exists. By the grace of God and the interest of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, particularly her 
women, there have been built during these thirty-five 
years: a church building donated by the women of 
Texas, a school, teacherage, hospital, gymnasium, 
manual arts building, and forty substantial cottages, 
built by the government for the more than sixty families 
comprising the 281 Indians on the reservation today. 


CUNNINGHAM 


Aid from the state and federal governments came be- 
cause of the influence exerted by the Chambers. 

The women of Texas have always manifested a keen 
interest in this work. After roads had been built and 
made somewhat passable, the women of Eastern Texas 
Presbyterial gave Dr. Chambers a car and an invalid’s 
chair to be used in his work. Last spring, in loving 
recognition and appreciation of thirty-five years of 
sacrificial service, this same group of women presented 
Rev. and Mrs. Chambers with a beautiful silver serv- 
ice and a comfortable easy chair. After the present 
church, built by Texas Synodical, was completed and 
dedicated in 1930, under the leadership of Mrs. George 
Sprague, who was then Synodical President, the women 
of Brazos Presbyterial began the task of furnishing the 
church. This year the last installment was paid on 
the pews, and today the church is attractively furnished 
with comfortable seats, a piano, pulpit, and small organ. 

It is an inspiring experience to attend a service in 
the church at Indian Village, and listen to the singing 
of familiar church hymns played on the piano by a 
stalwart young brave, and to see that all are taking 
part; old great-grandmothers with a blanket or shawl 
still draped about their shoulders; attractive, neatly- 
dressed young girls with bobbed hair and other modern 
“fixings”; little children with bright, happy faces; and 
tiny babies that occasionally participate with lusty pro- 
testing wails if the singing gets too loud for sensitive 
baby ears! Dr. Chambers is one pastor who can truth- 
fully boast of an almost perfect attendance of his con- 
gregation at all services, for the average attendance. is 
right about 200 the year round. It is a joy to see the 
manifest love and respect shown by the Indians for 
Rev. and Mrs. Chambers. Mr. Clem Fain, prominent 
attorney in Livingston, and former Indian Agent and 
White Chief of the tribe today, says that their work 
stands out in Presbyterianism in Texas like a Wash- 
ington Monument. The work of giving the gospel to 
the Alabama Indians in East Texas is also the peculiar 
responsibility of the Southern Presbyterian Church, for 
no other denomination is ministering to their needs. 


Fort Worth, Texas. 
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The Woman’s Advisory Committee, composed of our sixteen Synodical Presidents and the Secretary of Woman’s Work, 

met in annual session just preceding the Montreat Auxiliary Training School. Reading from left to right: one 

First row: Mrs. R. M. Harbin, Georgia; Mrs. H. A. Murphy, Missouri; Mrs. Chas. M. Norfleet, North Caro- 

lina; Mrs. T. M. Cunningham, Texas; Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Secretary of Woman’s Work. gift 
Second row: Mrs. J. M. Gibert, Mississippi; Mrs. W. E. R. Byrne, West Virginia; Mrs. Frank Gray, Tennessee; self 

Mrs. A. M. Wills, Louisiana; Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, Oklahoma; Mrs. C. D. Hawpe, Virginia; Mrs. R. T. 

Faucette, Appalachia. The 

Third row: Mrs. M. L. Carroll, South Carolina; Mrs. B. H. Cooper, Alabama; Mrs. R. E. Douglas, Kentucky; oc 

Mrs. J. M. Edenfield, Florida; Mrs. Lutie B. Montgomery, Arkansas. red 
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The 1935 Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
: out 
The Montreat Auxiliary Training School, July 24 to Church papers, and it is felt that some “striking state- ; jus 
31, registered a record attendance of over 1,500. On ments’ from messages heard at Montreat during the anc 
the opening night Mrs. L. D. McAuley, Chairman of the Training School would be of more general interest and not 
Committee on Woman’s Work, challenged the large lasting value than a report at this late date. ete 
audience in a masterful way to better fit themselves for On another page will be found the names of those th 
service, and in the meditation periods with which each who received diplomas and certificates, The large num- “a 
day’s work began, our Secretary of Woman’s Work per of 379 credits was awarded. the 
called us to “serve in a new way in the Spirit.” She his 
reminded us that the symbol of this New Way is a new STRIKING STATEMENTS FROM MESSAGES AT MONTREAT cor 
heart, and that a changed heart issues in service in a AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL put 
new way—a Christ-centered service. The experiences , . wh 

of the Training School—the classroom work, the platform Wanted “W omen! Every generation must pass on its ; 
Bibl s best if it would advance in the material world, and we : 7] 

e Hour when Rev. Julian Price Love gave us a clear : . : Pa 

view of the Biblical idea of Redemption, the masterful Delleve that this applies to the spiritual realm if we fj — we 
addresses, the special conferences—sent all home with pate Sant 7 ped cages orga le some ig tale se 
a vision of what it means to serve with this new ino that we assist in trying to push this old world a wit 
. little farther into the sunlight of God’s presence. With 

Because of the late date of the Training School and ove as a motive, loyalty as an inspiration, Christian - 
because of certain necessary regulations as to time that }jjving will be an evidence of our faith. ; 
even “rush” material must be in the hands of the printer, I hear a call, loud and clear, may it reverberate from ha 
it was impossible to give in the September Survey a re- one boundary of our Auxiliary to another—‘Wanted— ha 
port of the Training School as has been done in past women, Christlike women; women who have the peace in 
years. A full report, however, appeared in each of our of God in their hearts; mothers, sisters, teachers, busi- re: 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


ness women, friends, leaders—all to train this genera- 
tion and those to come to know that the command of 
commands is ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ Christ’s ideals must 
shape our ideals, and to secure Christ’s leadership is 
the supreme task of one’s life. Every phase of life is 
needing this emphasis. Consecration of time and serv- 
ice brings results. Enthusiasm is contagious; zeal will 
strike fire. There are no limits to the possibilities of 
one who abides in Christ—Mrs. L. D. McAULEY. 


Have We the Courage? As we look forward to our 
Diamond Jubilee year let us, On our knees, examine the 
record of our Church and see if we, today, are worthy 
of it. Let us ask ourselves, “What are we accomplish- 
ing?’ Will we honestly, fairly, have the courage to 
evaluate our work? If we do, what of the future? It 
is not given to Christians to be satisfied with things as 
they are. We must inevitably strive to do the impos- 
sible for God.—Epwarp D. GRANT. 


A Worthy Program. We believe that the Program 
Chairmen and the Program Committees will have a large 
place in the building of a new world. ‘To build a pro- 
gram that is worthy of the Church, I must know some- 
thing of my Church’s background, her history. The 
Program Chairman’s task is not an easy one; it means 
work, not only prayer but perspiration. ... As a child 
I used to think that God was in the Sabbath school, in 
the church, but when we came out of these places we 
left Him. We must come to know that God is in all 
of life. Our program fits right into the program of the 
Church. All organizations of the Church should lead 
to the Church. . .. The business of the Church is to 
change the climate of the world.—Mrs. ALEXANDER MAIT- 
LAND. 


Redemption. When an individual is redeemed, he is 
redeemed in his relationship to life or he is not redeemed 
at all. We Presbyterians teach a lot about social re- 
lationships, but turr around and fail to practice them. 
Many people miss the love of God in redemption be- 
cause they fail to realize what the love of God means. 
... Benevolence is the proper word for the use of the 
es of things; love should be reserved for the gift of 
self. 


{1. It is an outpouring of Himself. 
The love of | 2. It is an outpouring of all of Himself. 
God is 3. It is so expensive. 
redemptive 4. It is so opportune. 
because | 5. It seeks and does not wait to be sought. 
| 6. In place of force it puts a real inner 


l dynamic into life. 

God does everything out of love. His justice flows 
out of His love—because He loves, therefore is He 
just. Only one who loves knows actually how to be just, 
and only because God loves can He be just. God could 
not love us if He let us go on in sin. The Cross stands 
eternally for the expensiveness of sin; it demonstrates 
the utmost of God’s love. . . . No one of us knows what 
the love of God is until he exposes the worst part of 
his life to Him. . . . The redeeming love of God never 
compels any one. Because He refuses to force you, He 
puts into your heart the working of that inner dynamic 
which makes a willing service.—JuLIaN Price Love, D. D. 

Women Called to Go Forward. In such a time as this, 
we, the womanhood of our Church—this Woman’s Auxil- 
lary with its efficient organization, unlimited resources 
—are called to the Kingdom to go forward and serve 
with a newness of the Spirit in loyal devotion to Christ 
and His Church.—Janre W. McGAvucuHeY. 

Attitudes are very difficult to change, and when they 
have a social or a political background they are still 
harder to change. Attitudes are most usually formed 
in the homes, and therefore on our women rests the 
responsibility of changing those that do not conform to 
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the teaching of the Lord. What are the attitudes of 
our Church toward the black man? How we need to 
be interested in him, for he is our nearest and our. weak- 
est neighbor! I-believe our Church has the opportunity 
of a lifetime in this work right here before us.—U. D. 
MOONEY. 

What Is Our Task in the Mountains? To supply all 
that is lacking in the home, the social, the spiritual life 
of the people, and to lead them to know, love, and serve 
Jesus.—KATHERINE O’NEAL. 

Spiritual Progress is always necessary in the world, 
and God is leading the way. Service has more sig- 
nificance than merely the doing of something, for by the 
doing we develop our own lives. There are three stages 
of service: First, the eager, anxious stage when we are 
ready to say, ‘Lord, here am I, send me.” Second, the 
costly stage—that time when, pressed with cures and 
burdens, there comes the feeling that it is not worth 
the effort. Third, the victorious stage—the eventide af- 
ter the storms of life are spent. Even so this victorious 
stage in our Lord’s life came with His resurrection, 
triumph, and victory—D. Chay Litty, D. D. 

Take up Cross Daily. Taking up my cross daily means 
constantly saying “no” to every temptation to a life of 
selfish ease, and saying “yes” to the Spirit of God 
wherever that Spirit shall lead me, even to the giving 
of life itself... . What can I, as a Christian, do in the 
face of so dark a situation as faces us today? You will 
recall the picture of Nehemiah when, in the darkness of 
what might have been despair, he looked upon the ruins 
of his dear Jerusalem. He did two things. He prayed; 
then he arose to build. So we today must first search 
our own hearts in deep contrition, acknowledging that 
within us there are dark jealousies and hatreds and 
prejudices which only the light of God’s love can dispel. 
Then we must, in the power of God’s forgiveness and 
His redeeming love, go forth to the building of a new 
world.—Mrs. E. F. HOoRInNe. 

Our Task—Our Missionaries. Though the evangeliza- 
tion of the world of necessity proceeds with ponderous 
slowness, we can take heart that in one single mission 
field there are more Christians today than there were in 
the whole world at the close of the first 100 years of the 
Christian era. We live in a time when the whole Chris- 
tian world is conscious that now is the time to make 
Christ known. You in your home, in your office, the 
schoolroom, wherever you are, whatever you may be 
doing, have an opportunity to reach out and have a 
share in this task... . . 

I love to think of the calibre of the men and women 
we have on our foreign fields; they are men and women 
of whom we should be proud. Are we going to send 
our missionaries out there and then not stand behind 
them—these for whom we stand responsible? Our gifts 
to Foreign Missions amounted to about $1.30 for each 
Presbyterian for the whole of last year, and we call 
that sharing. We ought to be ashamed of it. We have 
a Church of which to be proud and we must back it to 
the limit—-H. Kerr Taytor, D. D. 

What of Our Church? A Church that is afraid will 
not conquer the world for Christ.—D. CLay Litty, D. D. 

Faith Missions. Every mission in our Church is a 
faith mission. I get discouraged when I hear some of 
our own people say they are not giving to our Church 
but giving to some “Faith Mission.” Every one of our 
Home and our Foreign Missions are faith missions. Of- 
ten there come to our hospital those who are working 
in a supposed faith mission, and we take care of them 
without cost, on faith—Mrs. E. R. KELLERSBERGER. 

They Need the Bible. Nothing is rarer in a Brazilian 
home (non-Protestant) than a Bible... . One auxiliary 
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with three circles had one Chairman who is an Ameri- 
can, one who is an Armenian, and another who is a 
Syrian.— MARGARET CARNAHAN. 


What of This Mission Field? There is a great mis- 
sion field not far from the home of each one of you, 
and yet I wonder if you are as familiar with the needs 
and opportunities of this field as you are with those 
of Korea and Brazil. I speak of our State Universities. 
In a memorable address, the late Dr. Alderman, then 
President of the University of Virginia, stated to our 
General Assembly that the American State University 
is the greatest mission field in the world. They hold 
one-half of the dominant leadership of the future of our 
nation. It is not only the largest mission field but 
the most influential. May God give us a clear vision 
of this great mission field so near at hand.—RACHAEL 
WYLIE. 


The Two Princes. In our day it is fast becoming evi- 
dent that people are grouped around two great princes— 
the Prince of War and the Prince of Peace. ... Evi- 
dence is piling up today faster than we can read it to 
show that armed conflicts are the result of human 
greed. The lust of the larger nations for the territory 
of the smaller nations, where there are good lands or 
rich deposits of mineral, has been one of the leading 
causes of warfare. Investigations laid before the Ameri- 
can public show the thing that we already knew about 
Europe—how largely the munitions industries have 
fomented strife. Such facts make it clear that it is 
the lust of humanity which is the chief cause of war. 
To put it graphically, the cost of the World War was 
$20,000 for every second since Jesus was born. But this 
is not the worst. Legitimate industry is paralyzed by 
the fact that in the last five years during the depres- 
sion our own country has averaged an annual expen- 
diture of $700,000,000 on army, navy, and air forces. 
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A group from the more than 1,500 who attend 


Last year it was $900,000,000; this year it will exceed 
$1,000,000,000.... : 

As a Christian Church we should take an active in- 
terest in every discussion of peace, in every program 
for peace. We should become more active than the 
munitions makers and the international bankers in bom- 
barding our government with insistence that the peace 
be kept. We need to commit ourselves to such beliefs 
as these: that nothing can be to the good of one nation 
that harms another; that arming for war instead of 
being a protection against it is itself inducive to war; 
that the causes of strife are spiritual and can be cured 
only by spiritual means. 

In our homes and in our relations as individuals with 
each other we must learn to put aside contentiousness, 
selfishness, pride, and all ill will. We must actually 
love our neighbor as ourself if we would have nations 
do that. We must each seek the good of the other 
rather than of himself if we would have nations do 
that. We must personally forgive our debtors if we 
would have nations do that. In such ways can we as 
individuals and as Church people best promote the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of the Prince of Peace.—JULIAN 
PrRIcE LOVE, D. D. 

Preaching the Gospel in Bandit Country. In my field 
of evangelistic work in China, I pass hundreds and hun- 
dreds of villages where the gospel has never been 
preached. My work is in the bandit country, and many 
times as I lie in my boat, anchored for the night, I 
can hear bandit guns all night long. Only once have 
I had to flee from bandits. The Chinese Christians 
watch and warn and keep the missionaries from the 
most dangerous places.—GUSSIE FRASER. 

Montreat Our Church Home. 1. Talk up your Church 
Home; 2. Push up your Church Home; 3. Fill up your 
Church Home at Conference time; 4. Pray up your 


Church Home.—R. C. ANbERSON, D. D. 
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od Life’s Best Costs. The difference between the least Mrs. J. C. Little, Raleigh, N. C. 
privileged and the most privileged in all the earth is Miss Ora Petrea, Kannapolis, N. C. 
n- Christ! All of us are followers of Christ, but we can Mrs. David McMillan, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
m follow Him so far off, as did Peter, that we, too, deny Mrs. Charles Ross, Lillington, N. C. 
he Him. Those who follow, but follow afar off, are most Mrs. E. P. Wharton, Greensboro, N. C. 
n- wretched because they deny the joy of Christ in their Mrs. James T. Maddrey, Raleigh, N. C. 
ce daily lives. It is much easier to die for Christ in a 
fs sacrificial act than to live for Him sacrificially day by ak ao aR aaa Ia 
yn day. If you and I are to climb to spiritual i we . 
f must be used to God’s mountain climbing. To be in 
: training means that every day of our lives we must For Your Information 
od climb a hill. The best things cost the most. Life’s REQUIREMENTS FOR AUXILIARY BIBLE STUDY 
: bargains are not the best—Mrs. E. R. KELLERSBERGER. 
th : THEME FOR 1935-19386: “THe Hoty SPIrRiv’ 
38, CREDIT AWARDS AT MONTREAT A. The plan recommended by the Committee on Woman’s 
ly ) Total Credits: 379 Work as the preferred method for meeting the 
ns Diplomas: 11 requirements for Bible Study on the Auxiliary 
er Certificates: 11 Standard is: 
do DIPLOMAS 1. Twenty-minute periods in the circles for Bible 
ve Mrs. P. J. Canova, Charleston, W. Va. Readings on the Holy Spirit. 
as Miss Lucia Cockrell, Jacksonville, Fla. 2. In addition, every auxiliary have a Bible Study 
m- Mrs. Andrew Dale, Columbia, Tenn. on the subject of the Holy Spirit for at least | 
AN Mrs. Robert Gray, Union, W. Va. five hours, reaching as many women as possible. 
Mrs. C. G. Mayson, Hattiesburg, Miss. a. The five hours of study may be had one hour i 
1d : Mrs. N. H. McKinney, Carlisle, Ky. a day for five days, or one hour a week for five | 
in- Mrs. Catherine A. Miller, Morristown, Tenn. weeks, or one hour a month for five months. i 
en Miss Katherine H. Stone, Roanoke, Va. b. This class may be taught by a member of the | 
ny ; Mrs. J. M. Wells, Jr., Winston-Salem, N. C. local auxiliary, or by the pastor, or by a visit- 
I Miss Kate Woodson, St. Louis, Mo. ing Bible teacher. 
ve Mrs. R. A. Young, Charlotte, N. C. ce. The five hours of study on the subject of the 
ns Holy Spirit may be had in prayer meeting 
he CERTIFICATES groups when the auxiliary sponsors the attend- 
Mrs. T. Smith Brewer, Huntington, W. Va. ance, or in Woman’s Bible Classes in Sunday 
ch Mrs. H. Leon Drake, Leesburg, Va. school, or in any other groups met together 
ur Mrs. Ort H. Ertzinger, Bay Minette, Ala. for the purpose of Bible study. 
ur Mrs. James A. Jones, Laurinburg, N. C. According to this plan no requirement is given for 


Mrs. J. M. Leland, Charleston, S. C. any percentage in attendance, but the challenge 
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ar 
is to bring as many women as possible into a 
study of this subject. 

B. Though the above is the plan recommended by the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, those auxiliaries 
whose members will have twelve thirty minute 
periods, or its equivalent, of Bible Readings or 
Bible Study with an average attendance of 25 
per cent of their members, will reach the re- 
quirement for Bible Study as stated in Objec- 
tive I of the Auxiliary Standard. 


MISSION STUDY SEASON 
OcToBER 2—NOvEMBER 10, 1935 


Methods of Observing Foreign Mission Study Season: 
1. Church School of Missions, preferred plan. Re- 
quirements: Five or more sessions, with classes 
for various groups in the church. Textbook: That 
Other America, Mackay. (Women Under the 
Southern Cross may be used by Women’s Classes. ) 

2. Mission Study Class. Requirements: A series of 
five one-hour study classes. Textbooks: That 
Other America, Mackay or Women Under the 
Southern Cross, Miller. 

3. Reading Circle Plan. Requirements: One-third or 
more of auxiliary membership reading one of the 
following books, and as many as possible attend- 
ing a meeting at which a program is presented 
based on the book or related subject: 

That Other America, Mackay. 
Women Under the Southern Cross, Miller. 
“Christ for Latin America,” Egbert W. Smith. 
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(Note: Dr. Smith’s booklet will be sent free with 
every copy of Dr. Mackay’s book. Additional copies are 
available at 15c. Order all textbooks from Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va.) 


Suggested Helps to be Obtained from the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions: 
“It Works,” E. D. Grant, Free. 
“The Church School of Missions,” E. D. Grant, Free. 
“How to Conduct Mission Study,’ E. D. Grant, Price, 
10e. 
“Leader’s Helps” on That Other America, Mrs. E. F. 
Horine, Price, 15c. 
“Leadership of Adult Mission Study Groups,” Sailer, 
Price, 25c. 
“Understanding Latin America,” a Course for adult 
groups on That Other America, A. M. Sherman, 
Price, 25c. 


Practical Thought 

Each local Auxiliary might have a special Committee 
composed of the president, Secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and Secretary of Literature to decide on how 
many of each book should be ordered. Consider the in- 
dividual woman and the book which it is likely each 
would be most interested in reading. 

A leaflet giving names of books for the different age 
groups may be secured from the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 


Foreign Mission Season—October 2-November 10, 
1935. 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial—November 2-10. 





‘That Other America’ 


A teaching outline prepared by MRS. W. W. 


Suggestion to Mission Study Leader—In order to 
stimulate interest and give every woman an opportunity 
to have a part in the Study Class, divide your class 
into groups as follows: 

Devotional, travel, story-tellers, dramatization, report, 
Roll of Honor. 

Devotional—Prepare and give devotional for each 
session. 

Travel—Secure from steamship lines, travel bureaus, 
or large hotels, folders and guides on travel in Latin 
America. Write Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. for books and leaflets. See public library for 
information. Use third chapter of That Other America. 

Story-tellers—Splendid stories can be given in con- 
nection with this book. Use only members really 
talented along this line. Have stories read not told. 
Recommend Building the Americas, by Hoskin, 25c, as 
excellent story book. 

Dramatization—A dramatization adapted from one 
worked out by members of the Study Class at Mon- 
treat which created much interest may be ordered 
for five cents from Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Report—The author mentions many things of in- 
terest but cannot go into detail or tell us all about 
each thing. Use women who will look for news in 
daily papers, articles on Latin America in Presbyterian 
Surveys and other magazines. Ask to be in this group 
members who enjoy research work and are willing to 
go to libraries or other places for information. 


DRAPER for use in the Montreat Training School. 


Roll of Honor—Enrolling names on the Latin Amer- 
ica Roll of Honor may be made a most interesting 
and important feature of the class. On poster paper 
have scroll drawn with blank spaces for names. At 
top have flags of Latin American countries in colors 
and the words “Roll of Honor.’ As class members 
suggest names, let these be given to “Roll of Honor” 
group to decide if the names are worthy of a place on 
the roll. Begin with names first mentioned in Latin 
American history and come down to our missionaries 
of today. Consider—Do the achievements of an ad- 
venture entitle a man to a place of honor even though 
his motive was not good? Groups to report at times 
decided upon by leader. 


Aim for Book: 


To give a vision and understanding of our other Ameri- 
can neighbors and to concentrate thought and activity 
on how best to diffuse the spirit and principle of Christ 
through Latin America, and to lead men and women in 
the two Americas to serve God’s plan for a world fel- 
lowship. 

The author, Dr. Mackay, speaks with sureness and 
understanding not only of the Latin American soul, but 
of that of the Anglo-Saxon. That Other America was 
writen for us and to us. It is the hope of the author 
to enable the people of the North American Continent 
to see the heart life of the people in this Other America 
to the south of us. This book has been called “The 
Record of a Continent’s Soul.” 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


LESSON I 
Aim: 

To arouse a sympathetic comprehension of the aspira- 
tions and needs of the varied people who compose the 
population of Latin America by helping the class to un- 
derstand their heritage from Spanish and Portuguese 
dominion. 

Scripture reference and song given for each lesson 
are only suggestions. It is hoped the Devotional Groups 
will work out their own devotionals. 

Mark 16:15—‘“Light up the World for Jesus.” 

Background—Heritage. 

Why called America? Why Latin America? 

What is heritage of these other Americans? 

a. Early days in Mexico; 
Aztec and Pre-Aztec tribes; 
Spanish conquerers led by Cortez. 
b. Early days in Brazil; 
Portuguese conquerers led by Cabral. 
Five-minute report from Travel Group. 
Have first names suggested for Roll of Honor. 


LESSON II 
Aim: 

To help us realize that the term American is inclu- 
sive and that our America is just one among many 
American nations. Through contrasting beginnings, to 
show why the two Americas are so different today. 

Romans 8:6—‘‘We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations.” 

1. Common interest of the Americas in Christopher 
Columbus. 

2. Early voyages of discovery. Use maps to keep the 
oneness of the Americas before class. Map of Latin 
America including West Indies—60c; picture map of 
Latin America—50c. 

3. Contrasts in Latin America. 

Two Poles of the Other America: 
A. Argentina. B. Mexico. 
4. Contrasts in the two Americas: 
A. Beginnings: 
Latin America—Invasion for greed. 


Result—Slavery, degradation, backwardness. . 


United States—Invasion for Christ. 
Result—Freedom, self-respect, progress. 
B. Conquistadores and Puritans. 
C. Treatment of Indians. 
D. Culture. 

5. How are these Americas to be related? 

6. Monroe Doctrine. 

7. Ways the Americas have learned friendship. 

Story from member of Story-tellers Group—‘Finding 
the End of the Rainbow,” from Building the Americas— 
page 39. 

Report from “Roll of Honor” group. 


LESSON III 
Aim: 

To show that the insecure foundations laid by Portu- 
guese and Spanish conquerers are to blame for condi- 
tions in Latin America today, but despite many handi- 
caps our neighbors have made many contributions to 
the world. 

Acts 26:18—“Open My Eyes That I May See.” 

John 6:35—“Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 

For what are we indebted to Latin America? 

The Peaks: Brazil, Mexico: 

A. Physical. 
B. Life and character. 

The Caverns: 

A. Cultural primitivism. 

Policy of Roman Catholic Church in Latin 
America—‘Submission is best obtained 
through ignorance.” 

B. Superstitions and fanaticisms: 

Fifty-four different Virgin Marys worshipped in 

Mexico. 
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C. Economic feudalism. 

Government for governors not for governed. 
D. Ethical naturalism. 

Average man totally lacking in moral principle. 
E. Proverbial indifferentism. 

Oppression of centuries has stunted any ambi- 
tions. 

F. Spiritual escapism. 

Camargo says: ‘What hope remains for my un- 
fortunate Mexico, if neither Catholicism nor 
Protestantism gives it Jesus.” 

G. Land of ill health—Mexico. 

When Revolutionary government came _ into 
power, average length of life in Mexico was 15 
years. 

Skit by Dramatization Group——‘Enthusiasm Begets 
Enthusiasm,” or any other worked up by this group. 
These may be adapated from books mentioned in this 
article.. 

Report from Travel Group. 


LESSON IV 
Aim: 
To show why government in Mexico has so radical 
an anti-clerical policy. 
John 8:12—“Jesus Paid It All.” 
Americas are One in their love of Liberty. 
Revolutions in Mexico. 
. Early leaders—Concept of freedom from U. S. 
. President Diaz—Peace—1876. 
. Juarez—Reform Laws in Constitution of 1857. 
. Madero—1910. 
. President Obregon—1920. 
bution of land. 
José Vasconcelas—Minister of Education. “To 
redeem Indians—to educate masses.” 

6. President Calles—1924—enforcement of provisions 
of Constitution of 1917, bearing upon religion, 
applied for first time. Effect on Roman 
Catholicism. Effect on Protestantism. 

7. Apra Movement—Revolt of Youth. 

An understanding of Latin America would be incom- 
plete without a study of this phenomenon of Revolution. 

Story—‘“Bringing the Best Gift,” from Building the 
Americas. 

Report Group. 


O' ft Co be 
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LESSON V 
Aim: 

To show that, because the Roman Catholic Church 
has failed to redeem the soul of Latin America, and be- 
cause the gospel of Christ is for all classes of people, 
it is needed in Latin America today. 

Romans 8:38, 39—-“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 

1. Man’s need. 

2. The evangelical message. 

“Our only message is Jesus Christ as the reve- 
lation of what God is and what man through 
Him may become.” 

3. Religions of Latin America. 

4. The principal agencies through which the various 
church bodies have approached the common 
task. 

5. Pan American Union. 

6. Native Evangelical Community in Latin America. 


THE CHALLENGE 


The Evangelical Church is not in Latin America to 
bring new symbols, but to give life to symbols already 
there. Not a new Cross and a new Christ, but the same 
Cross and same Christ, glorified with new meaning. 
Religious symbols have crowded out Christ. For cen- 
turies a dead Christ has been held up before the people 
of Latin America. Shall we not share with them our 
knowledge of the risen and living Christ? 
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REFERENCE Books USED AND RECOMMENDED 


*Sunrise in Aztec Land—Ross. 

*An Open Door in Brazil—Smith. 

Looking Ahead with Latin America—High. Price, 
paper, 50c. 

+Building the Americas—Hoskin. 

Trailing the Conquistadores—Inman. Price, paper, 50c. 

The Republic of Brazil—Braga. Price, $2.00. 

That Mexican—McLean. Price, $2.00. 

Land of the Golden Man—Ferris. Price, 15c. 

Mezxico—Stuart Chase. Price, 90c. 

All books and materials may be ordered from Execu- 





*Books starred are out of print, but may perhaps be found in your 
Church library or your pastor’s library. 
tOrder from Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 
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tive Committee of Foreign Missions, Box 330, Nashville, 
Tennessee, or Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

Articles from Presbyterian Surveys that are most 
helpful in this study: 

January, 1935—‘“La Neuva Democracia.” 

March, 1935—“The Coffee Mountain.” 

May, 1930—“Results of the Havana Congress.” 

February, 1935—“The Attitude of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment toward Religion.” 

March, 1935—‘‘Changes in Mexico in Recent Years 
Affecting Protestant Missions.” “The American Bible 
Society in Mexico.” 

June, 1984—“Your School at Chilpancingo.” 

May, 1935—‘“‘Lord, What Wilt Thou Have Me to Do?” 

OuiviA ALEXANDER DRAPER. 


“Christ for Latin America’ 


HILE reading Dr. John Mackay’s splendid 
book, That Other America, the question nat- 


urally arises in our minds, “What is our 
Church doing in our mission fields in Brazil and Mex- 
ico?” Dr. Egbert W. Smith has answered this ques- 
tion for us in his booklet, “Christ for Latin America.” 

No one could be better fitted to give full and unbiased 
information concerning the accomplishments of our mis- 
sion stations in these sister nations than Dr. Smith, 
retired Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions, and, 
at present, Field Secretary for this Committee. Dr. 
Smith is far enough removed from the field to get a 
full view of the work, yet so closely associated with 
the work in these fields that he fully understands and 
appreciates their problems and accomplishments. 

In his “Christ for Latin America,” Dr. Smith says 
of his experiences in Brazil, “It was delightful after a 
religious service to be not only thanked but embraced 
by many of the men and some of the ladies. This lat- 
ter experience at first struck me breathless, but I soon 
learned to bear up under it with great fortitude.” 

Dr. Smith speaks of the advanced civilization and 
beauty of the cities, and, in contrast, the spiritual need 
of the people. He tells of the result of years of re- 
ligious training without the open Bible, of picturing 
Jesus as only a suffering or dead Christ, never as a 
resurrected, living, triumphant Christ interceding for 
His followers today. 

A brief description is given of the faithful persever- 
ance of our missionaries and the remarkable spread of 
the influence of our mission stations until the work of 
some of our missionaries has been recognized by the 
Brazilian government. 

As a challenge, Dr. Smith presents Brazil as “spirit- 
ually restless, unhappy, longing for something better 
than she has ever known.” We know that what she 
wants is Christ. Shall we give Him to her? 

In speaking of Mexico, we are asked the question, 
“Who would believe that Mexico, our nearest neigh- 
bor, is the country about whose internal condition we 
know the least?” This question is followed by a 


brief resumé of Mexican history and some reasons for 
the existing conditions today, and an account of how 
our mission stations are striving to meet these condi- 
tions. In writing of the influence of the mission schools 
in Mexico, we are given the following report: 

“A partial report for the last eleven years of the 223 
different students that came under the Graybill Memo- 
rial influence shows fifty-two actively engaged in re- 
ligious work, five seminary graduates now in the min- 
istry, thirty-three teachers in government schools, two 
medical students, and forty-nine pursuing their studies 
in secondary, technical, or normal schools. A similar 
report of the Centenarista School shows eighty-six 
teachers, twenty nurses, five deaconesses (trained re- 
ligious workers), three special Bible school students, 
three graduate pharmacists, twenty-seven students in 
normal or other schools, three ministers’ wives, five 
teachers’ wives. Many other girls are making home 
life richer and sweeter for their Christian training in 
school, just as many of the boys not accounted for above 
have gone back to their villages, there to be active 
centers of Christian influence.” 

Dr. Smith reminds us that our missionaries are pray- 
ing; they are reconsecrating themselves; they are hop- 
ing; they are vigorously evangelizing; and then he 
shows us our duty, our opportunity to hear the Master's 
call. 

One of the interesting features of “Christ for Latin 
America” is that boon to the uninitiated, a key to pro- 
nunciation of important cities and districts of Brazil 
and Mexico. 

From the point of view of our denomination, “Christ 
for Latin America” is the perfect complement to That 
Other America. As Presbyterians we are indebted to 
Dr. Smith for so ably and briefly presenting the work 
of our mission stations; the challenge of today; and 
the optimistic outlook for tomorrow. 

Dr. Smith’s booklet will be sent free with every copy 
of Dr. Mackay’s book. Additional copies are available 
at 15c each. 

Mrs. H. C. DEAN, 
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School of Missions in a Small Church 


By MRS. W. T. SARTOR, Sr., Alto, Louisiana 


N OUR church of only thirty-five members, with a 
| pastor coming twice a month, it had always been 

taken for granted that if the members paid their 
part of the pastor’s salary, that was all expected of 
them, and the benevolences of the Church were never 
mentioned from the pulpit. The result was that none 
of the men, and very few of the young people, knew 
anything about missions and the other causes of the 
Church. 

After the organization of the Woman’s Auxiliary, the 
benevolent budget was assumed by the women. As they 
had their seasons of study, the importance of all de- 
partments of the church knowing something about Mis- 
sions was borne in upon them. So they determined to 
try a School of Missions. Immediately the question 
arose, “When shall we have it and how to get the men 
to attend?” As the pastor’s vacation came at the Mis- 
sion Study Season, it was decided to take the regular 


hour for preaching service, dividing into three groups— 
(1) Adults and young people in one group using the 
Auxiliary Mission Study Book; (2) Intermediates and 
Juniors forming another group, with the Study Book 
suggested for them; (3) Primaries and Beginners to- 
gether. 

The school opened with suitable hymn, Scriptures and 
prayer, after which classes assembled, each with a 
leader. At the close of lessons, all re-assembled and 
were dismissed with prayer. At the last session of the 
school an offering was made for missions. 

As a result of this effort, an interest in missions was 
awakened, gifts increased, and some children who had 
attended the School of Missions became interested and 
joined the Sunday school. For two years we have had 
our School of Missions and feel that it has caused a 
growth in the church spiritually, educationally, and 
numerically. 





A Book Review Contest 


By MRS. JOHN GREEN 


“BOOK REVIEW” contest was conducted by 
A the Central Church Auxiliary, Saint Louis, as 

a part of our last January program for Foreign 
Missions. There is little to be said about it except to 
tell how we finally arranged it, but it grew itself, and 
personally I was much pleased with it, even though it 
could not be carried out fully as planned. 

We selected eight books from a recommended list and 
arbitrarily assigned one each to eight circles. These 
books were not study books per se—they were on 
Oriental questions and the religious aspects of China, 
Japan, India—such as Christ and Japan, and Whither 
Asia, Rising Tides in the Far East, etc. Each circle 
selected a reviewer who was to present the book in a 
ten-minute summary, on a given date, and six of the 
eight rose to the occasion. We had two sets of judges 
and four reviews were io be given before each set of 
judges, using two rooms for the whole presentation. 
This was to consume forty minutes and we felt that 
this was as long as our audience would approve, our 
reason for dividing into two groups for the “prelimi- 
naries.”’ 

The “finals” were to take place three weeks later, 
when the reviewers, one from each group, who had been 
chosen as the best, were to compete in a twenty-minute 


book review of the same book which they had discussed 
before. 


As said above, two circles fell down, leaving four, 


ten-minute reviews in one room and only two in the 
other. Then one of the winners in the “preliminaries” 
got sick and was in the hospital on the day for the 
“finals,” so the judges decided that the last remaining 
reviewer should hold forth as long as the audience 
desired. 


In spite of these flaws, I think it was a good thing 
to have done, and the interest in the competition, and 
therefore in the reviews, was keen. I had hoped that 
many in each circle, besides the reviewer, would read 
the books. In this I was disappointed. Very few 
did. But the attention of every one was called to the 
wider problems of missionary work, and I felt that it 
did much more good than the “reading in circles” which 
has been tried at other times. I fancy that it put mis- 
sionary labor and problems, and the world possibilities 
hinging on the presentation of Christianity in the East, 
on a higher plane in the thinking of many of our pre- 
viously uninterested women. We women are having a 
craze for secular book reviews and this caused us to 
develop the contest. 





A Business Woman Writes Her Appreciation 


EDICATING the Lantern page of the August 

issue of the Survey to the Business Woman’s 
_ Circles, is a gesture of loyalty and friendship, and 
I'm sure that all chairmen of Business Women’s Circles 
appreciate this interest you exhibit. I recognized my 
own little circle on this page, and how thrilled I was 
to find it there. To occupy this place of honor when 
I feel so little, but I’m so grateful you felt it deserved 


this place. I have tried so hard and earnestly to have 
my evening circle realize it is a very important part of 
the auxiliary. I feel this special notice and interest and 
outstanding mention of the Business Woman’s Circles 
that you have given in the August Survey will cause 
the Business Women’s Circles to feel their responsi- 
bility and their privilege. 

Mrs. OWEN FINNEGAN, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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| LEAD. 
GHe Would See Jesus | . 
\ 
One cannot read the mission study book, That Other America, by Dr. Mackay, : 
without hearing the clear call, “We would see Jesus,” coming from those people Unrs 
who know not yet how to express that call. Bound by heritage, blinded by super- , 
stition, and baffled by the in-creep of many religious sects, these people are groping | 
in ignorance for that which satisfies. To the Christian world their appeal is not toe 
so much for Christian education, Christian hospitals, and Christian ministry (though 5 
through these they have come to know that there is worth in the Christian faith), 
but they are now clamoring for Him who is the center of the Christian faith, even | 
Christ our Saviour. Unis 
Fach of us who bears the name of Christian and can say with the apostle Paul, ari 
‘“‘He was seen of me,” bears a responsibility to those who plead “We would see Jesus.” | 
The apostle Paul was transformed by his vision of Christ, for, when he saw 
himself in the light of the Son of Righteousness, he saw his own sin, his deep need, 
and saw Christ to be his Saviour and Source of power, and not his alone but the 
only Saviour and hope of the world. Have we really seen Christ in all of His LEat 
beauty and seen ourselves in the light of His person, or have we depended upon 
the vision of another man and thus remain today unillumined? Only first-hand 
knowledge really counts, and such knowledge alone can give power and get results 
in witnessing to Christ. 
First, there must be the vision of Christ before we can show Him unto others. UNI 
How may we see Jesus? someone may ask. We may see Jesus most satisfactorily in 
Scripture. Won’t you pause now and read the following brief passages just for 
a vision of the Master, noting His gentleness, patience, compassion, understanding, LEAI 
sympathy, and plan for world missions: 
Mark 1:29-31. Luke 8:43-48. ‘Mark 1:16-18. 
Mark: 9:14-29. John 2:1-11. ‘Matt. 16:24-27. 
Luke 9:10-17. John 11:17-45. Matt. 28:16-20. 
Dr. Mackay reminds us of the need of the people of South America for a vision 
of Christ Triumphant. Theirs is a crucified Christ—a dead Christ, and their deep 
need is what we have: a knowledge of the risen, ascended, interceding Christ. But, 
at the same time Dr. Mackay reminds us of our need for a renewed emphasis on the 
Cross of Christ. So often we are prone to forget the Cross and the sacrifice that 
Jesus made when He “paid it all.’ Only at the foot of the Cross is the heart made 
to realize that it is “all to Him I owe.” Let us, therefore, come again to the Cross 
through the reading of Luke 23:1-49. Surely we can never go from the reading 
of this sacred truth and remain the same as we were before having read it, for truly 
we have been brought a little closer to the heart of Him whose love encircles the world 
and whose life has paid the price of world salvation. FO: 
Paul’s vision of Christ changed his course, made him a flaming evangel, and 
gave to many of the people of the then known world a knowledge of the saving Tor 
power of Christ. What is our vision of Christ doing for us and for others through 
us? Has it changed our way of living? Do we actually feel a responsibility for A 
sharing Christ with those who know Him not? Have the people of other nations 
gained a knowledge of Christ because of our vision of Him and His plan for world Otk 
salvation? May God grant us such a vision of Christ that we may stand for righteous- fro 
ness always, bear the burdens of the weak, and sacrifice for the saving of souls Gr: 
around the world. giv 
“Let the beauty of Jesus be seen by me, be 
All His wonderful passion and purity; iten 
O Thou Spirit Divine, all my nature refine, con 
Till the beauty of Jesus is seen in me.” mis 
—JANIE McCuTcHEN. of 
= = suk 
30! 
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A Reading on the City of God 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


LEADER: Somewhere, away in the future, beyond our 
sight, lies the city of our dreams. Many great and 
wise souls have seen it from afar, and they have 
told their vision of it in the speech of their own 
time. In our turn we have our dreams of it. 

Unison: O Thou who givest visions unto them that 
praise Thee, give us also the courage to make our 
dreams come true. 

LeaDER: ‘This is a civilization of cramped freedom 
and fitful, impoverished fellowship; but in the 
city of our dreams freedom will be perfect and 
fellowship deep and full. 

Unison: O Thou, whose commandment is life eternal, 
we confess that we have broken Thy law. We 
have sinned by class injustice, by indifference to 
the sufferings of the poor, by want of patriotism, 
by hypocrisy and secret self-seeking. But do Thou 
in Thy mercy hear us. 

LeaDER: This is a civilization which works out its 
cruel logic in the slum and the battlefield, the 
human scrap-heap and human shambles; but in 
the city of our dreams there will be no human 
wreckage, no human carnage. 

Unison: O God of Truth, grant that we may have a 
mind to know Thy way in these days, when good 
is so much mixed with evil. 

LEADER: This is a civilization in which men buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest markets, get- 
ting as much as they can for as little as they need 
give; but in the city of our dreams no man, woman 
or child will be exploited or degraded, bought or 
sold, oppressed or enslaved for the pleasure or gain 
of another. 


Unison: Spur us this day, O God, to challenge the 
grim realities of pain, disease, injustice, and sin, 
and by gallant service to conquer these Thy foes. 

LEADER: This is a civilization of monotonous toil 
and ill-used leisure; but, in the city of our dreams, 
all men sharing the common toil, every man shall 
then have freedom and leisure to express his soul 
in works of love and truth and beauty. 

UNIson: Jesus, our Master and our Friend, yearns 
for our love. He would claim our service through 
the needs of our neighbors. Grant us so to see 
His image in all our fellow creatures that in 
serving mankind we may minister to Thee. 

LEADER: To this city of our dreams many names have 
been given, but its true name is City of God, for 
in it God shall dwell with His people. Whether 
this city will ever be built on earth is not certain; 
but it is certain that it can be built. It all de- 
pends on whether we want it enough to give our- 
selves to the building of it. 

Unison: O God, dwelling in light that no man may 
come unto, whose ways are not our ways, and 
whose thoughts are not our thoughts, who art able 
to do for us exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think; so draw up our affection to Thee, 
so win us by the vision of the perfect Kingdom of 
Thy Christ, so kindle our imagination and quicken 
our ideals, so revive our faith and renew our hope, 
that we may live wholly unto Thee, neither heed- 
ing the fear nor seeking the praise of men. Let 
our hearts be so surely set toward Thee that in 

all our entanglements we lose not Him who is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life. 





Auxiliary Calendar for October 


FOREIGN MIssion StupDy PERIOD—OCTOBER 2—NOVEMBER 10 


ASSEMBLY’sS TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUR CIRCLE MEETING 


Topic: “Twenty-four Hours in Mexico.” 
DELIGHTFUL little dialogue, “A Day in Mex- 
A ico,” goes out in the packet of literature sent to 
y all subscribers for circle program material. 
Others may secure the program complete for ten cents 
from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 306 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. The dialogue can be 
given in about ten minutes, and it is suggested that it 
be followed by a period devoted to “Current Events” 
items on Mexico. Ask each member of your circle to 
come prepared to give one brief fact which bears on 
mission work in that country. The March, 1935, issue 
of the Survey carried some splendid material on the 
subject. See also the following articles: 
_ “Lord, What Wilt Thou Have Me to Do?”, page 
309, May Survey; ‘How Medical Missions Work in 


Day—OcTOBER 13 


Mexico,” “Soul Winners in the Saddle,” “New Doors 
Opening,” and “Rural Evangelism in Mexico,” pages 
476-479, August Survey. 

If desired, brief items might be typed on the under- 
side of small Mexican hats which you make from light- 
weight construction paper. Pass out the hats and ask 
each to read what she finds under her Mexican Som- 
brero. 


FOR YOUR AUXILIARY MEETING 


Topic: “Retrospect and Prospect in Brazil.” 

Did you know that our first missionaries went out 
to Brazil in sailing vessels and that it required two 
months for them to make the voyage? And did you 
know that Brazil has outlived her first republic and is 
now started on her second? And again, did you know 
that the first college to be founded on the South Amer- 
ican continent was opened by Southern Presbyterian 
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missionaries? These are just three of the very interest- 
ing facts which are included in the article by Rev. 
Edward D. Lane, our missionary to Brazil, which is 
the basis of the program offered by the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, Atlanta, Ga., for the October Auxil- 
iary meeting. It takes but little experience for one to 
take this material and make an interesting address on 
the subject. Excellent helps are given, also for those 
who wish to use more than one person in presenting 
this program. If you are not receiving the Auxiliary 
Year Book literature, order this program for October. 
Price, 10c. 

For further information on Brazil see articles in the 
following issues of the Survey: 

Page 307 of May issue; pages 354-359 of the June 
issue. 


FOR YOUR HOME CIRCLE MEMBERS: 


It is suggested that you write to the Foreign Mission 
Office, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., for copies of the 
leaflet, ““New Ventures in Brazil,” to give to the mem- 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


October, 1935 


bers of your Home Circle, who we feel would enjoy 
a thrilling report of the special evangelistic work being 
done in our North Brazil Mission. The leaflet is free, 
but please send postage, and a few extra pennies to 
help cover cost of publication would not be amiss. Be 
sure and state number of leaflets desired. 

If you have members in your Home Circle whom you 
feel to be in need of some comforting thought, write to 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., for a flier giving such help. Price, 
Sc per dozen. Just ask for “Comforting Thought” 
flier. 

You are not forgetting, of course, that the Survey 
and also secular magazines contain many helpful poems 
which your Home Circle members would enjoy. At 
the recent Auxiliary Training School, it was suggested 
by Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, new member of the 
Woman’s Work Committee, that poems be filed under 
the following subjects: 

Prayers, Nature, Service, Worship, Seasonal, Com- 
fort. 





How I Became a Missionary 


(Continued from page 624) 


and told them they could not pass over that, nor go 
to the barn or workshop, or meddle with Mr. Libby’s 
tools. Everybody seemed disposed to laugh, but I 
didn’t. I made a short speech to the children and 
told them that obedience was the first lesson to be 
learned at school. The lessons would be short but 
they must be perfect. In spelling, only one trial, etc. 
The interpreters told their teachers that they thought 
Miss Semple very strict but not very cross. I never 
scolded, but watched each one closely. I seldom smiled. 
A week passed by, no one disobeyed, but it was very 
evident that the harness hurt them. George Edwards 
was the first to show fight, and I think he was put 
up to it. I don’t remember how it started, but I told 
him to do something and he said he wouldn’t. Quick 
as a flash I got a switch. I laid him over a bench 
and two or three good hard cuts brought him to time. 
(The boys didn’t help him as they had promised.) 
The next day a big Indian boy tried it. He got a good 
one and nobody helped, and that ended the whippings. 
I never punish another. Didn’t have to. 

Saturday night Mr. Edwards was bathing the chil- 
dren. The little girl was only two, Clara, the youngest. 
Mrs. Edwards was lying on the lounge near by. Miss 
Whitcomb was fixing the children’s bed. Mr. Edwards 
exclaimed, “George, what made those black marks on 
your back?” “Miss Semple whipped me.” “Why, 


what for?” He answered, “I said, I wouldn’t.” “See 
here, Rose, look at your boy’s back. I guess Miss 
Semple will govern all right.” 

Well, Father Kingsbury came to see me and the 
school. The old gentleman was so pleased I think 
he could have caught me in his arms and kissed me. 
He couldn’t say nice things enough. And, of course, 
I was glad. Mr. Libby too was tickled when he found 
the children were governed. Six weeks passed and I 
had kept a very stern face. The children really seemed 
afraid of me. Then I got sorry and set about trying 
to gain their love—and I did. 

All this was a hard lesson, but it was just what I 
needed and I have always been thankful for it. Years 
afterward, when I parted with Father Kingsbury, he 
laid his hand on me and said, “I am expecting great 
things of you.” 

At fall presbytery, Mr. Libby said, “All the preach- 
ers wanted Miss Semple.” It hung between Wapanucka 
and Bennington. The latter got me. It was a large 
day school. Sometimes as many as forty, and half of 
them big Indian boys. The Academy at Armstrong 
was not running half the time, but I had had my 
lesson and was ready for them. 

Maybe sometime I will write more but I don’t know 
who will bother to read it. 

I left home May 20, 1857. 
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|THE 
MARCH 


OF 
ELEVEN 


"MEN 


By FRANK S. MEAD 


This book has been one of our 
“Best Sellers” at $2.00. We now 
offer it at the special price of 


$1.00 


This is the inspiring account of 
the march of Christianity down 
the corridors of time. The nar- 
rative is sharp, eloquent, dra- 
matic, exciting: it begins at Cal- 
vary with the eleven Apostles 
and marches on to the present 
day. Within its campass are the 
great historical pictures of Chris- 
tianity in struggle and triumph: 
Rome, Attila and his Huns, the 
Crusades, the Renaissance; Puri- 
tan New England; and the mod- 
ern humanitarians, teachers, doc- 
tors, scientists, carrying the 
spirit of the Eleven through the 
portals of the future. In the 
closing paragraphs our author 
tells us that the Spirit of Christ 
has elevated womanhood, has 
produced an enviable art, fost- 
ered and preserved learning, 
abolished the barbarism of a 
thousand frontiers, and has puri- 
fied and improved the moral codes 
of every age. Men have often 
lost the vision, or mislaid the 
plans, yet the building has gone 
on, and the plan of the Mighty 
Architect is slowly working out. 
The marching of the Eleven is 
never done. Those who labor to- 
day and tomorrow, to establish a 
world-order of justice, mercy and 
peace, shall build a _ still better 
world, 


Please send us your Holiday 
orders for this and all other 
books you need 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 














CHRISTMAS 


SEALED! 


The girl of the 1860's never heard 
of Christmas Seals. But she knew 
about “‘consumption.”’ Tubercu- 
losis still takes fifty per cent more 
girls than boys between 15 and 24. 
To help protect our modern girls 
against this disease the Christmas 
Seal must continue its program of 
education and prevention. 


BUY 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State andLocal 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 











A GOOD REPORT 


Mrs. George A. Veith, of Canal 
Street Church, New Orleans, reports 
190 per cent gain in Survey sub- 
scriptions, a 100 per cent executive 
board, and 85 per cent of the auxil- 
iary as readers of The Presbyterian 
Survey. We congratulate Canal 
Street Church upon this excellent 
report. 








Our Free Catalog Gaia | 


Money for Foreign Missionaries 


F OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary 
Bureau as the most economical source 
for personal supplies and mission equip- 
ment of high quality. 


SECRETARIES and Purchasing 
Agents of Foreign Missions find that 
our free catalog and special discount 
list enables them to save money for 
their stations. 
ISSION Boards can economize by 
selecting hardware, paints and 
other building materials from our cata- 
log, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log, for export use only, write TODAY 
for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Export Department, Chicago, U. 8S. A. 
































Testament for Fishers of Men 


A gift superlative for Christmas 
or any other time. 


No. Price 
55—Levant Morocco, maroon__$2.50 
54—Pigskin, leather lined___-_ 1.75 
53—Persian Morocco _-_-_--~-- 2.00 
52—French Morocco -.-----~-- 1.25 
51—French Morocco -_----~-- 1.00 
ae -60 
Send all orders to 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, V32., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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XMAS GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


Name stamped in gold on highest 


nn 


Srade 5c hexagon pencils, Packed in 
boxes of holly design. assorted colors 
in each box. One name to a box. Same 
day service, 

Box of 3, 25e—10 boxes or more, 18c each. 
Box of 6, 35c—10 boxes or more, 30c each. 
Box of 12, 60c—10 boxes or more, 55c¢ each. 

Sales Tax Extra, Ohio only. 


Enclose Check, Money Order, or Currency. 


















ORDER EARLY 


OHIO PENCIL CORPORATION 
Dept. EW, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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WANTED 


Information about old furniture, letters, 
account books, diaries, pictures, etc., 
formerly belonging to Robert McCormick, 
Robert McCormick, Jr.. Mary Ann Hall 
McCormick, Cyrus Hall McCormick; resi- 
dent at “Walnut Grove” near Midway 
(Steele’s Tavern) Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, 1779-1853. 
Address 


McCORMICK HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


679 Rush Street Chicago, Illinois 

















WHITE ORCHIDS 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL 


PRICE, $3.00 


v 


Like all of Mrs. Hill’s novels, this is 
a romance founded on strong moral 
principles. It is, nevertheless, a thrill- 
ing romance, including a hero who is 
charming, wealthy, aristocratic, and 
straight—all that a hero ought to be— 
in the person of Jeffrey Wainwright; 
and a heroine, Camilla Chrystie, poor, 
hard-working, pious, beautiful of course, 
attractive, and a most unusual combi- 
nation of worldly wisdom and sweet 
innocence. Mrs. Hill knows how to 
tell a story in a way to hold the at- 
tention of the reader. The scene is 
laid in a large American city and a 
fashionable beach resort in Florida. 
There is plenty of action and contrast. 
“White orchids” early enter the story, 
and do their part in helping to bring 
about a happy ending. This book will 
find a multitude of readers among those 
who do not care for the modern sophis- 
ticated novels. 


v 
Order from either store 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


| Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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